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THE BIvouac. 


THE BATTLE OF HARTSVILLE. 


It will be remembered by the ex-Confederate soldiers who served 
with the army of Tennessee, and by all others whd observed with 
much interest and can now recall distinctly the current of events 
immediately succeeding the retreat of General Bragg from Kentucky, 
in the autumn of 1862, that the general aspect of affairs in the 
department commanded by that officer was ominous of evil to the 
Confederacy. Not only were hopes of a speedy termination of the 
bloody struggle and the sure establishment of Southern independence 
which the occupation of Kentucky had inspired—hopes as just as 
they were glorious—stricken into sterility by that fatal retreat, but 
it touched our boldest with a demoralization never completely shaken 
off, and nerved the enemy with a confidence unfelt before, which 
thenceforward added audacity to his attack and stubborn tenacity 
to his defense, eventually enabling him to retrieve the defeat of 
Stone River, and out of the rout at Chicamauga to organize the 
victory of Missionary Ridge. Had I time, and it were necessary 
and proper to the scope and purpose of this communication, I could 
readily demonstrate, I think, that the effort to hold Kentucky perma- 
nently should have been made at any cost or hazard; that to do so 
was absolutely essential to Confederate success. I am _ permitted 
only a bare allusion to the military situation and political status 
existent at that period of the conflict, but the most cursory examina- 
tion of either should suffice to make evident the exceeding impor- 
tance, indeed the vital necessity of a daring and vigorous policy on 
the part of the Confederate authorities—a policy which should have 
risked every thing at that stage of the game. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous energies it had put forth and the purpose which still 
animated it, the Federal government was at that date visibly slack- 
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ening in its efforts. It had continued to pour men and material into 
the contest, especially in the East, and repeated successes had visited 
its banners in the West, but so far the South had seemed not indeed 
invulnerable, but possessed of a strange vitality which the severest 
wounds could not seriously affect, and blows given her that should 
have been mortal only tired the arm which dealt them. The army 
of Virginia, instinct with the valor and genius of its great leader, and 
thrilled with the memories of successive victories, had come to 
believe itself invincible. Matchless in its undaunted mettle, it was 
as resourceful as Lee, as rapid and as tireless as Jackson. The 
bravest legions of the Army of the Potomac had learned a cautious 
respect—near akin to dread— for its formidable antagonist, and gave 
ground before its advance as the hunters shrink away from the 
rush of the lion. The Federal army of the West was there—I speak 
of the date of our march into Kentucky—numerically much inferior 
to what it had previously been, or ever was again, and even after 
reénforced by the recruits hastily collected at Louisville to repel 
Bragg’s invasion was not nearly so formidable as it subsequently 
became. The Confederate army of the West was composed of the 
veterans of Shiloh and the soldiers formed in the ordeal of Corinth. 
It was as nearly equal to the Federal army in numerical strength as 
it could ever be, and the character of its material more ‘than made 
up for this inequality. The contest, regarded from a purely military 
standpoint, presented this general view—that while at almost every 
point of subordinate importance the Confederates were holding their 
own, they were, at those points where the war assumed grand pro- 
portions and the issues at stake were vital, carrying every thing 
before them. But if there were strong military reasons why this 
campaign should have been conducted in the most audacious spirit, 
and made, if possible, decisive of the war, there were other and 
even stronger arguments to be discovered in support of such a policy 
in the political conditions North and South. The Confederacy, 
alarmed by the reverses of the previous winter and spring, had just 
made almost incredible exertions and had certainly strained their 
resources to their very utmost. The South had done all that she 
could be made to do by the stimulus of fear. Increased, aye, even 
sustained exertion could have been elicited from her people only by 
the intoxication of unwonted and dazzling success. No additional 
inducement could have been offered the soldier, whom pride and 
patriotism had already sent into the field, to remain with his colors, 
save the attraction of brilliant victories and popular campaigns. No 
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incentive could have lured into the ranks the young men who had 
evaded the conscription and held out against the sentiment which 
bade them volunteer but the prospect of a speedy and triumphant 
termination of hostilities. Yet is there any one acquainted with the 
temper, at that ume, of the people of Tennessee, Arkansas, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, who will not say that a great victory in Kentucky 
and the prospect of holding her territory would have brought to 
Bragg’s army more men from those States than were gotten into 
the Confederate service during the remaining two and a half years of 
the war? And how tremendous would have been the effect of such 
a Confederate victory in the North, and the direction it might have 
given the popular mind and feeling there in favor of peace and Con- 
federate recognition as an indispensable prelude to peace! Immense 
efforts had been made, immense sums had been expended, immense 
armies had been levied and put in the field, and still the Southern 
people were unconquered, defiant, and apparently stronger than ever. 
Would it not have been possible by a rapid series of aggressive 
movements and Confederate victories to strengthen a doubt of their 
ability to subdue the South into a conviction and induce a general 
demand that the effort should cease? Volunteering was no longer 
filling the ranks of the Federal armies. They were to be subse- 
quently filled by the draft. Now if the Confederate armies had been 
carried in aggressive triumph from the Potomac to the Ohio; if 
Northern territory had been in turn invaded; and if the option of con- 
tinuing the war thus going against them had been submitted at the 
critical moment to the Northern people, how would they have 
decided? Would they have encouraged their government to des- 
perate measures, or would they have required it to desist from its 
attempts at coercion? At any rate the experiment was worth 
trying. My own opinion has always been that the border States 
of the North, if none other, would have made peace by separate 
State action. But when the magnificent and inspiriting policy, of 
which the invasion of Kentucky was thought to have been only 
the overture, was abandoned forever with the retreat from her 
borders, the pall fell once for all upon the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy. The war then became simply a comparison of national 
resources. The Northern people then learned their real strength. 
They found that bounties and the draft, and the black freedmen, 
and importations from all the recruiting markets of the world 
would keep their armies full; and finding that success was but a 
matter of time, nothing could have made them again despondent. 
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I have always believed that from this retreat, and not from Get- 
tysburg, dates our death-stroke. All subsequent effort was but 
the dying agony of a grand cause and. a gallant people. So 
when the Army of the Tennessee had made its painful and toil- 
some way to Murfreesboro, after a wide detour through the eastern 
and more mountainous portions of Kentucky and Tennessee, it 
found itself surrounded by a disheartened population, and confronted 
with its old foe, now formidable in spirit as well as in numbers. 
Kentucky and the more northern and fertile counties of Tennessee 
were not only again securely in the Federal grasp, but we were 
already forced to contemplate another retreat, not strategic, like 
that which had preceded Shiloh, but suggested by weakness which 
was becoming daily more apparant and remediless. It may not be 
amiss, perhaps, to say here that the person by whom I heard the 
views just presented first expressed was General Morgan. ‘They 
were expressed immediately after the evacuation of Kentucky, in 
private conversation with one or two friends and officers who shared 
his confidence in all matters—given not petulantly and in the irri- 
tation natural at such a time to a Confederate soldier, and especially 
a Kentuckian—but calmly, and with an air of the profoundest con- 
viction. I have reason to know that this opinion was never after- 
ward altered; and my admiration of him was in no small measure 
enhanced when I witnessed him battling against an adverse fate with 
the same courage, energy, and enterprise which had characterized 
him in the days of his most sanguine and brilliant expectancy, and at 
length give his life for a cause which he had long believed to be 
hopeless. The most perfectly successful and not the least audacious 
exploit of his eventfyl career was performed at the very period when 
this depressing conviction had just forced itself upon him. This was 
the combat at Hartsville, Tenn., and the capture of the entire Federal 
force—much larger than his own—which he engaged there. It is 
this affair of which I propose to give an account in this paper. 

On the 21st of November, 1862, General Bragg’s army reached 
Murfreesboro, and was cantoned between that place and Lavergne. 
Its lines may be roughly described as extending from Baird’s Mill, 
on the right—some sixteen miles from Murfreesboro, on the Lebanon 
pike—to Franklin, on the left. General Breckinridge had occupied 
Murfreesboro for some weeks previously with a force which, exclu- 
sive of cavalry, did not reach four thousand men. Rosecrans, who 
had succeeded Buell in command of the Army of the Cumberland, 
had reached Nashville on the r2th of November with more than half 
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of his army, and it was a matter of wonder then, and is difficult to 
understand now, why he did not attack Breckinridge, overwhelm or 
drive off his slender force, and shut Bragg up in the mountains of 
East Tennessee. 

It became obvious to General Bragg so soon as he had established 
his army about Murfreesboro, that the hour of attack and battle 
could not long be postponed, and with a vigor which (to do him no 
more than justice) he always exhibited in the maneuvering prelim- 
inary to general battle, he began to bestir himself, and especially to 
employ his cavalry, in a manner well calculated not only to harass 
the enemy but to render any movement attempted by him, uncau- 
tiously and not in force, extremely hazardous. Forrest, Wharton, 
Wheeler, and Morgan were kept constantly and exceedingly busy in 
this meritorious work. It was especially desirable to obtain free and 
frequent access to Sumner County—the county of which Gallatin is 
the county seat—a fertile, beautiful, and productive country, well 
known, doubtless, to more than one of my readers. This region 
abounded in supplies of every description, and the intensely Southern 
feeling of its people disposed them to give without stint or word to 
all who wore the gray. Morgan and his command had an especial 
affection for this people which they as heartily reciprocated. He 
had harbored in Sumner County during the greater part of the pre- 
vious summer, making his headquarters at the little village of Harts- 
ville, situated nearly due north of Murfreesboro, and about forty 
miles distant. He was determined to revisit his old haunts and 
strike, as he had been wont to do, the bluecoats who intruded upon 
this Eden of the Cumberland. But it seemed that Rosecrans was 
just as determined to keep him and all other rebels out of the 
county, for he had stationed at Hartsville a force of twenty-five 
hundred infantry, with artillery and a battalion of cavalry, and at 
Castalian Springs, only six miles from Hartsville, six thousand men 
under command of our former townsman General (now Judge) John 
M. Harlan, while at Gallatin a yet heavier force was kept constantly 
on the alert. General Morgan believed that he could surprise and 
capture the enemy at Hartsville, and persistently applied for leave 
to attempt it, and leave ‘was at length granted him. Two of his 
veteran regiments, the Second and Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, were at 
that date at Fayetteville, Tennessee, resting after the unusually hard 
work of the two previous months, and with the exception of Gano’s 
regiment, the cavalry commands he had then at his disposal for this 
expedition, although composed of the very best material, were raw 
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and unused either to raid or battles. He obtained permission to take 
with him a portion of the Kentucky infantry command, then under 
General Roger Hanson, an officer justly esteemed one of the best in 
all respects in the Confederate service. This infantry, so well known 
during and since the war as the ‘‘ Kentucky Brigade,” had not then 
sgen service either so dangerous or so arduous as that to which it 
was subsequently exposed; nevertheless it had passed through such 
conflicts as Donaldson and Shiloh, and although not yet so thoroughly 
proved in the fiery furnace of battle as later, after it had charged 
over fifty stricken fields, I doubt if its fighting qualities were ever 
better than at the time of which I speak. Morgan selected from this 
brigade the Second and Ninth Kentucky regiments, and requested 
that his uncle, Colonel Thomas H. Hunt, than whom our army knew 
no more gallant and efficient officer, should be detailed to command 
this detachment. On the morning of the 7th of December General 
Morgan commenced his march for Hartsville. The cavalry was 
placed under my command and consisted of Gano’s, Bennett’s, 
Cluke’s, and Chenault’s regiments, and Stoner’s battalion, numbering 
in all about one thousand five hundred men. Hanson’s brigade was 
encamped at Baird’s Mill. Here the infantry detachment joined us, 
seven hundred effectives, the full strength of neither regiment being 
taken. To this detachment was attached Cobb’s battery, a very.fine 
one, manned and officered by Kentuckians. Quirk’s ‘‘scouts” and 
other scouting parties were sent in advance and well out upon the 
left flank to picket the various roads leading toward Nashville, to 
reconnoiter in the direction of Hartsville and Castalian Springs, and 
to watch the fords of the Cumberland River which it was necessary 
that we should cross in order to reach our destination. Of course 
they were also instructed to report the status and any movement of 
the enemy. Leaving Baird’s Mill about 11 a.m. on that day, the 
command passed through Lebanon about 2 p.m. taking the Lebanon 
and Hartsville pike. The snow lay some four or five inches deep 
on the ground and the cold was intensely severe. It was necessary 
to continue the march throughout the night in order to reach Harts- 
ville at a sufficiently early hour on the next day to deliver the attack 
before the news of our approach could Be communicated to the 
garrison at Castalian Springs, and that body be brought to reénforce 
the fellows we were after. 

The infantry had been promised that they should ride and tie 
with the cavalry, and after trudging some twenty miles they very 
naturally clamored to be put on horseback, and accordingly a few 
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miles beyond Lebanon a part of the cavalry turned over to them 
their horses. This turned out, however, to be an injudicious meas- 
ure, and bad for all parties. Not only did the change delay us very 
considerably both when the cavalry were being dismounted and when 
they resumed their horses, but it subjected all to a far greater annoy- 
ance than fatigue. The infantry had gotten their feet wet in march- 
ing through the snow, and after riding a short time were of course 
nearly frozen, and squealed louder to dismount than they had previ- 
ously howled for horses. I heard many a sturdy fellow, while im- 
patiently waiting for the man whose horse he was on to come and, 
reclaiming his animal, release him from a position constantly growing 
more uncomfortable, anathematize, with more vigor than grace, the 
— d fool cavalryman who could’nt tell his own beast.” On the 
other hand, the cavalrymen swore lustily that the “‘ blamed wet-feet” 
had neither sense enough to take care of themselves nor let other 
people alone, and were in their turn nearly killed by the cold, when, 
with thoroughly saturated feet, they had gotten back into their sad- 
dles. However, the boys learned to know each other better before 
another twenty-four hours, and parted good friends. ‘The infantry 
and Cobb’s battery reached the ferry where it was intended they 
should cross the river about ten o’clock, and were put over in two 
small and leaky boats, a difficult and tedious job. This service was 
superintended by Capt. Chris. Busch, of the Ninth Kentucky, now, 
as before the war, a citizen of Louisville. Of course it is not neces- 
sary to say that it was well done. When I reached the ford where I 
had been instructed to cross with the cavalry I found that the river 
had so risen since the latest reconnoisance that it was unfordable at 
that point, and I had to seek a crossing further down. I could not 
venture, in search of an eligible crossing, to go too far, lest I should 
fail to reach the point selected for our rendezvous at daybreak when 
we were to attack. ‘The ford where I decided to cross was very diffi- 
cult of access, reached by a very narrow and rugged bridle-path, and 
we progressed very slowly. Only one man could approach the river 
bank at atime. He was then compelled to leap into the river from 
a bluff about four feet high. Horse and man were generally sub- 
merged by the plunge, and a cold bath in such weather was by no 

means agreeable. The ascent on the other side was nearly as diffi- 
"cult, and of course both banks, cut up by the passage of the horses, 
grew constantly worse. The cold, after the ducking in the river, 
very nearly disabled the men, and some were frozen literally stiff and 
could not continue their march. I was compelled to have fires built 
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and leave them to thaw out. Finding as the night wore on that it 
would be daylight before all got across, and fearing that I would 
delay Gen. Morgan, I moved about three o’clock in the morning 
with the men already on the northern bank, leaving a great part of 
my column still on the southern side of the river. It was more im- 
portant to be up with a part of my command in time for the fight 
than to be late with all. I instructed the officers commanding those 
not yet over to hasten to Hartsville as rapidly as possible, and posted 
strong pickets on the roads by which they might have been attacked. 
After a march of five miles I rejoined Morgan, who was with the 
infantry at the point he had designated about three miles from Harts- 
ville. He decided not to wait for the rest of the cavalry, fearing 
that information of his presence would be taken to Castalian Springs. 
He moved forward at once. The enemy were encamped south of 
the little town of Hartsville on a high, broad plateau which overlooks 
the river and is not far from it. Just at daylight the cavalry van- 
guard came upon a heavy picket force stationed about half a mile 
from the encampment, which fired and retreated, pressed closely into 
the very camp itself by the foremost of the advance guard. We had 
not, however, expected to literally surprise the enemy in his tents. 
We hoped no more than to attack so suddenly that he could not 
summon his comrades to his assistance and strike him with that sort 
of enervation which is apt to be induced by a rapid and unexpected 
onslaught. Stoner’s battalion had been purposely left on the south- 
ern side of the river, opposite the Federal encampment and instructed 
to demonstrate immediately that the fight opened as if about to cross 
the river from that quarter. The two little mountain howitzers had 
been also intrusted to Stoner, and he was bade to use them for all 
they were worth. When we came in sight of the enemy we saw him 
already in motion; the long columns were issuing from the clusters 
of tents and forming in the wooded ground which was in front of 
the camp. Morgan had been led to believe from the reports of his 
spies that the force here was not much more than one thousand five 
hundred men. It was at once apparent that it was much stronger 
than that. As we watched them rapidly falling into ranks I said to 
him, ‘‘ You have more work cut out for you here than you bargained 
for.” ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘‘but you gentlemen will have to whip 
these fellows and get away from here in less than two hours, or you 
will have six thousand more on your backs.” This was evidently 
too true, and Col. Hunt and I, to whom the remark was addressed, 
promptly determined to whip ‘‘those fellows” and get away on time. 
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Bennett’s regiment was immediately sent into Hartsville and to the 
rear of the encampment. Notwithstanding the evident disparity of 
forces, Gen. Morgan was determined to employ a part of his troops 
in closing all the roads by which the enemy might escape, so that 
his victory, if he gained one, should be complete. Opposite the 
right flank and center of the Federal line of battle was a large, wide 
meadow, between which and the wooded hill, or rather, as I have 
already termed it, plateau, where their line was formed, was a slight 
valley or hollow, which deepened as it approached the river bank 
into two wide and precipitous ravines, bifurcating, as it were, but not 
diverging widely from each other. I was ordered to form Cluke’s 
and Chenault’s regiments, the only two I had on the ground after 
sending off Bennett’s, opposite to and outflanking the enemy’s right. 
These two regiments when dismounted to fight, and horseholders 
were detailed, numbered only four hundred and fifty men. So that 
our entire force engaged, exclusive of Cobb’s battery, was only one 
thousand one hundred and fifty men, against two thousand six hun- 
dred or two thousand seven hundred of the Federals. Gen. Morgan 
had intended that the infantry should form in the ravines and attack 
thence, but the enemy’s line was established so near to them that 
this was not attempted. It was therefore aligned in front of the 
Federal center and left on the western side of the ravines and was 
compelled to cross them when it advanced. Cobb’s battery con- 
fronted the enemy’s extreme left and was intended to supply the 
place of troops, which we did not have, to fill the gap between our 
right and the river. Our line was at no point when forming at a 
greater distance from the enemy than four hundred and fifty yards, 
and was therefore fully exposed to their skirmish fire. Gen. Morgan 
formed it purposely thus near, for he meant that the fight should be 
short, sharp, and decisive. Cobb’s battery opened the ball and was 
firing rapidly while our line was forming. It was not at first answered 
by the enemy’s artillery, which had been directed, as Gen. Morgan 
hoped would be the case, against Stoner’s little howitzers on the 
southern side of the river. Soon, however, the futility of Stoner’s 
fire was discovered, and both the Federal guns, superb three-inch 
steel Parrots, were turned on Cobb. The second or third shot blew 
up one of his caissons, killing and wounding four or five men and 
several horses. I had been directed to commence the attack and at 
all hazards rout the enemy’s right wing. This was composed of the 
One-hundred-and-eighth Ohio Infantry; but as that regiment was 
arrayed in the solid two-rank infantry formation, and my two regi- 
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ments were formed in the open skirmish order in which they always 
fought dismounted, my line, although its strength was but little more 
than half that of the enemy’s, was much longer; so that while Cluke 
confronted the entire front of that wing, Chenault overlapped it, 
and was instructed to press on its flank and rear. I moved the men 
forward as soon as they were dismounted. As I have stated, they 
were raw and inexperienced, and I was not fully confident as to their 
behavior under fire. All doubts about that were quickly dispeiled. 
The Federal skirmishers commenced firing as my line was dismount- 
ing. Several men were shot just as they were fairly off their horses. 
I watched the line closely and could see no wavering, and perceived 
that they were as cool as veterans; then I had no doubt as to the 
result. Our ringing shouts as we moved forward were answered 
with feeble cheers. No shot was fired by my line until close upon the 
skirmishers, who were posted behind a low fence about one hundred 
yards in front of the Federal regimental line. I made them fire one 
volley then, and the skirmishers were dislodged and dashed back like 
a scattered covey of partridges. Just as my line dipped into the 
hollow of which I have spoken the One-hundred-and-eighth Ohio 
began firing volleys by rank. Had they fired by file it would have 
been better for them and worse for us. First a long, gleaming flash 
came from the rear rank, followed by a wall of bluish-white smoke 
and immediately afterward the dense smoke was pierced by the 
spouting streams of fire from the muskets of the front rank. The 
loud thunder of the rifles was quickly followed by the venomous 
hisses of the bullets, but as I had anticipated they overshot us and 
our loss was small. My line instantly dashed in at a double-quick, 
and when in sixty yards commenced firing with extraordinary rapidity 
and effect. Cluke bore down on their front, Chenault dashed past 
their flank and came on their rear, until I almost thought the two 
regiments would soon be firing into each other. The Ohioans 
recoiled with their faces to Cluke for some yards, striving desperately 
but unsuccessfully to reload. They fell in scores. I am certain 
that one gap fully sixty yards in length was opened in the center of 
their line, where our fire seemed to focus, and, utterly unable to hold 
their ground, they turned and fled in confusion leaving piles of dead. 
I pressed them, as I had been ordered to do, until this wing, when it 
was reformed partially in rear of the Federal center, made with that 
part of the line somewhat the figure of aV. The space between them 
was rapidly filling with stragglers from both. All that I have been 
relating transpired in about twenty minutes. So soon as Gen. Mor- 
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gan saw that this part of his plan had worked well he ordered the 
infantry in. Col. Hunt formed the two regiments ez echelon and put 
them in at the double. The brave boys had marched quite thirty 
miles over slippery roads and through chill and night, and many of 
them stumbled with fatigue and numbness, but they rushed on as if 
hastening to a frolic. The Second Kentucky first dashed over the 
ravines, and as it emerged from the second one in some disorder some 
one gave the order to halt and align. Unfortunately it was obeyed 
and cost many lives, for the enemy redoubled his fire when he saw 
this regiment apparently falter, and most of its loss was sustained 
just here. Several officers sprang to the front and countermanded 
the order, and Sergt. John H. Oldham seized the colors, all the guard 
having fallen, and dashed forward. The gallant Second pressed on 
again like a whirlwind. Just then the Ninth came to its support, 
and the two together bore down with wild yells and threatening steel 
upon the foe. Dropping and recoiling before their fire, blinded and 
demoralized, the enemy turned for flight, but met their comrades of 
the right wing again in full retreat, coming right toward them, and 
closely pursued by Cluke and Chenault, who had renewed their 
attack. Crowded together, the Federals were slain like sheep in the 
shambles, and the white flag was hoisted when the combatants were 
near enough to each other to have crossed bayonets. I will not 
comment on this fight, on the enterprise and strategic skill of the 
commander, or the hardy endurance and unflinching courage of the 
men. I will simply claim that this, at least, was a decisive victory, 
for we captured two pieces of artillery, every wagon and ambulance, 
carried off all stores of every kind, and burned every tent in the 
encampment. Our loss was one hundred and twenty-five in killed 
and wounded. The enemy lost over four hundred in killed and 
wounded and two thousand and four prisoners, aggregating a loss to 
them out of about two thousand seven hundred men of nearly two 
thousand five hundred. The fight lasted just one hour and ten min- 
utes. We remained about an hour in the encampment before recross- 
ing the river, and our rear guard was shelled by Gen. Harlan’s com- 
mand, which came up from Castalian Springs just as we were getting 
out of sight. We reached Baird’s Mill on our return at 11 o’clock 
of that night. The conduct of the two infantry regiments was worthy 
of all praise. They marched sixty miles and fought a battle in thirty- 
six hours. 
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ON THE BANKS OF SHENANDOAH. 


In early youth, a truant boy, 

I wandered over hill and dale; 
And in Froissart, with ardent joy, 
I read the knightly tale. 


I read Sir Walter’s glowing page 
Of war against the Paynim foe— 

Of Cceur de Leon’s martial rage, 

Of courtly Ivanhoe. 


With flushing face and beating heart, 
With kindling spirit rising light, 
A fervent wish my lips would part— 
“©O, would I were a knight!” 


I wished to be a fuedal lord, 
With burnished armor on my breast, 

To charge upon the Moslem horde 
With pointed lance in rest. 


With favor of my ladye-love 
Entwined amid my floating plume, 

Upon a barbéd steed to rove 

And sing a fair cheek’s bloom. 


I little deemed the time would come 
When, with ancestral sword in hand, 

Amid the bullet’s deathly hum 

I’d strike for mother-land. 


To-night the radiant moonbeams fall, 
And, dappling, light the forest dim, 

I hear the night-hawk’s piercing call, 

The katydid’s weird hymn. 


I hear some charger’s restive snort, 
I hear the sentry’s lonely step, 
While many a Southern soldierShaught 

Lies near me locked in sleep. 


And sweetly rolls the Shenandoah 
Its lucid waters from’ the west, 

As when the Indian maiden’s oar 

Erst touched its silver breast ; 


As when the Golden Horseshoe Knights, 
Led by the gallant Spotswood’s plume, 

First scaled these blue Virginian heights 

And saw this land of bloom. 
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My saber leans against an oak, 
My holsters are beneath my head, 

And, folded in my martial cloak, 

I muse on comrades dead. 


Now, from the river’s dewy haze 
A band of warriors seems to rise, 
And lighted by the moon’s pure rays 
They pass before my eyes. 


Three noble youths ride in the van— 
Young Fontaine and the Conrads brave ; * 

Their ebon plumes the breezes fan, 

Their crimson pennons wave. 


Now, squadrons come in grand array,’ 
With neigh of steed—with saber-clank— 

O, splendid is that line of gray 

That skirts the river bank ! 


There Ashby sits, with knightly grace, 
His proudly-prancing milk-white steed ; 


The soldier’s joy upon his face 
Ere daring some bold deed. 


His features glow as once they glowed, 
His dark brown eyes are fierce and large, 

As last he pointed with his sword 

And cried, ‘‘ Virginians, charge!” T 


And there, a form, unknown to fame,t 
A soldier form of tender years; 

My lips can never breathe his name 

Without fast-falling tears. 


There Pelham in the flush of youth, 
The light of victory in his eye, 
And Farley with his smile of truth 
Go dashing gaily by. 


There Jackson, glorious battle-king, 
Rides in his grim, gray uniform, 
As when his troops made welkin ring 
Amidst the bullet-storm. 


*Three of the author’s classmates at the University of Virginia. They fell at the battle of 
First Manassas. 

{General Ashby’s last words. 

fSergeant Philip Aylett Fontaine, of Carter’s Battery, who, having faithfully served his 
country fifteen months without applying for a furlough, mindful of his grandsire’s ringing 
words, “Give me liberty or give me death!” laid down his bright you ng life as a martyr for his 
beloved native State, August 6, 1862, aged seventeen years and six months. 
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There Stuart, princely cavalier, 
With some gay love-song on his lips, 

Who led the way with gleeful cheer 

Upon the bayonet tips. 


But hark! but hark! the bugle sounds! 

Away the phantom horsemen speed, 
And from the ground each trooper bounds, 
And mounts his battle-steed. 


The couriers come! and hark, the cry! 
‘* The foe, the foe is near at hand!” 
The squadrons form with flashing eye— 
In martial silence stand. 


Virginia’s flag in breeze above! 
Virginia’s soil my feet beneath! 

I draw my sword for her I love, 

And State which gave me breath. 


In Bivovac ON THE SHENANDOAH, September, 1864. 


ISLAND No. tro. 


It was thought by eminent Confederate engineers that Columbus, 
Ky., could be made the Gibraltar of the Mississippi. But the attempt 
to hold Gibraltar is what ruined us. We lost more by the capture of 
garrisons than the defeat of armies in the field. Henry and Donald- 
son, Vicksburg and Port Hudson are witnesses. Gen. Polk, after 
Columbus was fortified, said he had the Mississippi by the throat. But 
the capture of Fort Donaldson on the 16th of February, 1862, com- 
pelled him to relinquish his hold. He evacuated those formidable 
works with admirabie secrecy and completeness and the left of our 
defensive line fell down the river to Island No. 10, just opposite the 
boundary of Kentucky and Tennessee. Nashville, which with the 
line of Columbus, Henry, and Donaldson we had hoped to hold, had 
to be abandoned and our purpose then was, the left being established at 
Island No. 10, and the right at Cumberland Gap, to maintain the 
curve that would protect the Memphis & Charleston Railroad. Island 
No. to divides the Mississippi into two comparatively narrow rivers. 
The Mississippi there describes a great S reversed and faced to the 
north, the lower limb being the larger and the island in the middle of 
the letter. From the island the course of the river is almost due 
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north for eleven miles to where it receives, from the Missouri side, 
St. John’s Bayou, about a hundred yards wide and very deep, which 
empties from north side of the river. At the mouth of the bayou on 
the Mississippi, below it, is situated the ancient little town of New 
Madrid. Across the bayou from New Madrid to the Mississippi above 
is a great forest subject to overflow and then deeply overflowed. But 
on the Madrid side of the bayou the land is above the high-water 
line, immensely fertile and stretched to the north and west in a cul- 
tivated level field of about two thousand acres, gradually getting lower 
as it reaches back from the river until at about the distance of three 
miles it sinks into extensive and impracticable swamps. From 
New Madrid the Mississippi sweeps to the west and then to the south, 
forming on its left bank the peninsula called the Madrid Bend, and 
coming back at Tiptonville, Tenn., after a circuit of thirty miles, to 
within six miles of Island 10. Opposite New Madrid, in Kentucky, 
for about three miles is a country called the Overflow, and at that 
time deeply under water; but the balance of the bend is above high 
water, fertile and level, its then highly cultivated plantations and 
fields being separated. by magnificent forests-in which flourished as 
lordly representatives of the oak, the ash, the sycamore, the hack- 
berry, the walnut, and the cottonwood as I have ever seen. 

Reel-foot lake, about thirty miles long and from one to nine wide, 
produced by a depression of the land in the earthquake of 1812, 
stretches perpendicularly before the isthmus of the bend. A mile 
above the island the overflow united the lake and the river, and the 
only way of exit from the bend was by a very narrow bridge of land 
on the river-bank just below Tiptonville, upon which was a wagon- 
road. A part of this road was partially under water. This was the 
place selected by Gen. Beauregard, as I have understood, to blockade 
the Mississippi, which we at that time held from there to New Orleans. 

It was believed that by establishing heavy batteries above the 
island on the high Kentucky shore side and upon the upper point and 
western shore of the island, the gun-boats stuck in the wide river 
above could never run the gauntlet of the short range of the island 
batteries. 

But Col. Marsh Walker said to me at Fort Pillow in January, 
1862, that the river could not in his judgment be blockaded at that 
or any other point. He predicted that the Federal gunboats, to use 
his expresssion, would shut their eyes and go by in any dark and stormy 
night when they chose. But he believed that Fort Pillow, about 
sixty miles above Memphis, whose lofty bluffs, like those at Columbus, 
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would give us a blazing fire against which the iron armor of the gun- 
boats could not guard, was the point to be fortified and made the left 
of our line. He thought the Kentucky shore at the island too low 
and part of it and the island toc even to be inundated, and the result 
vindicated his military judgment. 

At that time his regiment, the Fortieth Tennessee, and mine, the 
first Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi, constituted the garrison 
of Fort Pillow of which he was the commandant. This Col. Walker, 
who was from Memphis, Tenn, was a young West Point officer of 
great activity—silent, stern, and unapproachable—and I know of no 
commander in the war of whom officers and men stood in so much awe, 
but he possessed their confidence and was gradually securing their 
attachment, and it was a calamity to the Confederate cause when he 
fell, as he did, in a duel by the hand of Gen. Marmaduke. 

One morning—it was Wednesday, February 29, 1862—Col. W. 
came with his long and sober stride toward me and handed me a tel- 
egram from Gen. Polk in these words: ‘‘ Move instantly with Seventh 
Regiment to New Madrid, and also with Col. Walker’s if it has been 
armed.” My regiment was about one thousand strong and was com- 
posed of four Alabama, four Tennessee, and two Mississippicompanies. 
It was variously provided with implements of destruction. Some 
had no arms, others flint and steel rifles that had killed squirrels in the 
days of Daniel Boone. About twenty-five had good percussion mus- 
kets, but the greater part had the rebored rifle of Memphis. The 
old squirrel rifles were bored out and enlarged at a gun-shop there so 
as to receive the minie-bullet and thus become very formidable weap- 
ons—to those who had to stand behind them. I received a lot of 
eighty of these guns one morning, and before putting them in the 
hands of my men, tested them with the usual charge of powder be- 
hind the minie-bullet, and, at the first fire, twenty-four out of the 
eighty burst open near the breech. Nevertheless, hoping to be better 
armed, as, after a while I was, it being left to my option, I deter- 
mined to follow Col. Walker and embarked with eight companies on 
the Vicksburg that night, leaving orders for companies A (which was 
not ready) and H, then on picket duty, to follow as soon as possible 
to the east of Fort Pillow. A second dispatch had been received as 
follows: ‘*‘ Leave camp equipage, commissary stores, every thing but 
arms and ammunition, and come on.” Expecting from these dis- 
patches an engagement immediately upon landing at New Madrid, we 
spent the night on the boat molding bullets and folding powder in 
papers as a druggist does prescriptions, these blue pills and powders 
being our substitute for cartridges. 
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At 11 A.M. we disembarked at Fort Thompson, Mo., about a mile 
below New Madrid. We found Col. Gantt, of Arkansas, in command. 
Coi. Walker immediately threw up an entrenchment from St. John’s 
Bayou to the river below, inclosing in an equilateral triangle about 
eight acres of New Madrid, and constructed an abattis. Our two 
regiments occupied this work, in the center of which stood the county 
jail. Our fortification was not completed when, in the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 1, the advance of Pope’s army of twenty-five thou- 
sand appeared and drove in our pickets. We there sustained a seige 
of thirteen days. We had within our works Bankhead’s field artillery 
of four pieces and four thirty-two pounders, besides the little garrison 
of Fort Thompson. In the river were our gunboats—the McRea, five 
guns, Com. Hallins, Flag Officer ; the Maurepas, six guns, Capt. Fry , 
the Pontchartrain, six guns, Lieut. Lunnington; the Livingston, six 
guns, Lieut. Renfroe; the Polk, four guns, Lieut. Carter. An iron- 
clad floating battery of eight heavy guns, sixty-four pounders, I think, 
which had been brought up from New Orleans, ascended to the island 
and was moored upon its western bank. 

These gunboats could sweep the great level corn-field and for ten 
days kept the vastly superior force of the enemy at bay; but as they 
were frail structures, without armor, it was necessary for them to de- 
scend the river to avoid destruction by batteries which we learned the 
enemy was establishing on the Missouri shore, below them. It then 
became necessary for us to cross the river or be captured. This was 
effected during a hurricane on the night of Thursday, March, 13. 
_ Some crossed the river on the gunboat, which, after disembarking 
there, ran the gauntlet of the batteries below that night; but the greater 
number under my command were carried over on the Steamer De 
Soto. As I kept a journal at that time, I may be pardoned for read- 
ing the following extract thereform in relation to this perilous unfer- 
taking : 

‘* Thursday, March 13, 1862.—At daylight the cannonading com- 
menced. 

‘Our gun-boats replied, and the firing of heavy guns was incessant. 
Dr. Bell, of Memphis, the medical director, who was sitting at the 
time on board the Mohawk, conversing with Gen. McCown, then 
our commanding general, had both his feet carried away by a twenty- 
four-pound shot and died during the day. They had evidently 
brought some heavier pieces across the great swamp in rear of New 
Madrid, which it was believed could not be done, for eight inch 
shells fell and burst within the works. The brass pieces about one 
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thousand yards distant glittered in the evening sun. Though none 
of our men were killed, they were worn out with anxiety and 
a comprehension of the enormous inequality of the struggle. At 
sundown Gen. McCown, Gen. A. P. Stewart, and Col., now Gen. 
Walker, were in council on the commodore’s boat. At dark the 
latter came to me and said, ‘‘It is decided to attempt to evacuate 
to-night. The gun-boats must leave us or be captured. There is 
every indication of a stormy night, which will favor our success. 

‘¢The utmost secrecy is indispensable. If the enemy gets wind 
of our purpose there will be a disaster. No noise must be made, no 
loud commands given. Withdraw the men from the intrenchments, 
strike the tents, carry every thing aboard, give two short whistles 
and be off.”” About one thousand and nine hundred men, together 
with Bankhead’s artillery, were to be crowded on that small 
steamer. ‘The night was intensely dark. There was distant thun- 
der and incessant lightning, and when about one thousand seven 
hundred men had got aboard the hurricane was upon us. I shall 
never forget the expression of the upturned faces of that anxious 
mass upon the bank as the lightning flashed upon them. Fearful of 
being left, dreading an assault in their defenseless condition, they 
overcrowded the staging and it broke with a crash. The awful roar 
of the storm drowned every other sound, however, and after a horri_ 
ble delay another staging was substituted. Then came an alarm 
that the boat was sinking. The bow dipped water. The captain 
took me by the arm and declared that if I took on any more she 
would sink. But I ordered the troops to crowd aft. The bow light- 
ened and I took on two hundred more. The captain reiterated his 
warning and I ordered him to cast off. The two whistles were given 
and we were out in the roaring river slowly buffeting its current. 
Evéry foot of space was black with drenched, exhausted men. We 
steamed up to Island No. ro and there found an order to disembark 
on the first high ground on the Kentucky shore. So we dropped 
down about four miles, and at daylight landed in a corn-field.””, The 
next morning at sunrise across the river we could see the stars and 
stripes flying from the top of the jail we had escaped from. Gen. 
Pope, with twenty-five thousand men, was over there, and it was our 
business to keep him on his own side of the river. 

In the meantime, on discovering the evacuation of Columbus the 
Federal gunboats came down the river, and on the morning of Mon- 
day, the 17th of March, opened upon us with their thirteen-inch 
mortars and rifled cannon and kept up an incessant cannonade all 
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day. Their fire slackened the next day, but was continued at inter- 
vals night and day until the 6th of April, during all which time there 
was only one man killed, Lieut. Clarke, of Rucker’s Battery No. 1, 
the highest up the river, who was killed in the engagement of March 
17th. An incalculable amount of Federal ammunition was wasted in 
this noisy bombardment, whose only effect was to furnish us in the 
night superb pyrotechnic entertainments in the graceful curves of fire 
described by those soaring bombshells. 

On March 30th, Gen. McCown being ordered elsewhere, Gen. W. 
W. Mackall took command of our troops. On the night of the 1st 
of April another storm occurred which killed more of our men than 
all the shot and shell of the enemy, for Lieut. Smith, of my command, 
was killed and six or seven men crippled by a falling tree, and a first 
sergeant was similiarly killed in a regiment on the island. During this 
storm a party’ from the Federal gunboats landed at Battery No. 1, 
then partially under water, and spiked its guns, but were driven back 
and returned to the fleet. 

Hon. W. 'T. Avery, a beloved and distinguished citizen of Mem- 
phis, who had twice represented that district in the Federal Congress, 
one of the best and bravest men I ever knew, was my lieutenant-colonel. 
On Wednesday, the 2d of April, a stranger came on foot to head- 
quarters and called Col. Avery, apart, had a long conversation with 
him, at the end which he bought Col. Avery’s horse, a very fine ani- 
mal, paid him five hundred dollars down for it, mounted, and rode off. 
I asked Avery who he was, when he told me he was a man whom he 
had long known, and that he had told him a very strange story; that is, 
that he had been for some time Mackall’s spy, and had just come from 
his headquarters, to which he had carried information from Pope’s 
army, but that he dared not come over any more, and that this would 
be his last visit; that the Federals had been for weeks cutting a canal 
through the river, from the Mississippi above into St. John’s Bayou, 
by sawing the trees off three feet below the water; that empty trans- 
ports were being floated through this canal, and that very evening it 
would be completed and the transports passed through it into the 
bayou. 

The next morning, Thursday, I was ordered with my regiment to 
picket the island. ‘The enemy’s fire slackened very much that day. 
Night came on and the sky was perfectly clear. The river was like 
silver and the picket’s task was easy. * The next morning a furious 
cannonade of the island commenced from the fleet and continued till 
dark; my regiment was not relieved as was usual by another. A 
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serious disaster occurred to us inthe afternoon, for one of those thirteen- 
inch shells fell through the floating battery, and with her eighty-five 
guns so admirably planted, she went to the bottom in a few minutes. 

At midnight I detached half my regiment to picket the western 
shore of the island, under the command of Capt. J. L. Morphis, an 
excellent officer, then of Tennessee, but since the war a member of 
the United States Congress from Mississippi. I remained with the 
other half on the eastern shore. All was quiet after dark until about 
g o'clock. The night up to that hour was perfectly clear, and the 
stars fairly glittered in the sky. You could see a floating log on the 
river at the distance of two hundred yards, and there was consequently 
no fear of a surprise. I was talking to some of my officers, who were 
sitting around me, when suddenly the stars went out,as if a black 
gauze had been drawn across the stream. I never saw the sky so sud- 
denly darkened in my recollection and almost immediately there was 
a dreadful hurricane. Presently our batteries opened all along the 
Tennessee shore and mingled their thunders with the incessant peals 
that crashed from the clouds, and the flashes of lightning were an- 
swered by those of our guns from that shore as well as from the island. 
In the intervals of the lighting there was an Egyptian darkness. ‘Trees 
were falling; the ground was slippery as soap and full of deep pit- 
falls, caused by the explosion of those great mortar-shells. But I 
crossed with my reserve as rapidly as possible to the command of 
Capt. Morphis, who at once reported that a gunboat had passed by. 
He said that she had come within seventy-five yards of the island 
shore and that he had fired into her as long as she was within range, 
but that not a man was to be seen aboard of her; that she had made 
no attempt to land and had gone below. 

I immediately went to the upper end of the island, where we had 
a fire signal station, and found that the intelligence had been signaled 
to headquarters. 

At nine the next morning, April 5th, my regiment was relieved, and 
crossed to the Tennessee shore and reported at once to Gen. Mackall. 
I said, ‘‘ Well, general, I supposed they had got one gunboat through ?” 
‘©O, no, colonel,” he answered, ‘‘ that is a mistake.” I was amazed 
at this reply, and told him it was impossible that there could be a 
mistake. ‘‘ Did you see the gunboat, colonel?” he asked. I told 
him no, but that Morphis had seen it and all his command, and had 
fired into it at seventy-five yards. He shook his head and smiled in- 
creduously. I represented that Morphis was a cool and intelligent offi- 
cer, and that in my opinion his report could be implicitly relied on, and 
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I remember that he answered, ‘‘ No doubt the captain thinks so, colo- 
nel, but he is mistaken. Early this morning I sent two officers of my 
staff with glasses down the river, and they have seen in daylight the 
vessel which in the night the captain supposed was a gunboat, and it is 
only a double-decked transport, which is now in St. John’s Bayou.” 
This incredulity lost us five thousand good soldiers at Island No. ro. 

I returned to my regiment and all was perfectly quiet till the next 
day, Sunday, the 5th, the day of the battle of Shiloh, when about 
noon we heard an ominous booming of guns down the river. The 
sound was familiar, and marvelously like those we had been hearing 
for three weeks in a very different direction. The boys said, ‘‘That’s 
their gunboat down the river, sure.” In half an hour couriers came 
dashing by on their way to headquarters, and in a few minutes I was 
summoned there. As soon as I entered, Gen. Mackall said to me, 
‘**Colonel, your report yesterday was, unfortunately, correct. There 
is a gunboat in the river above, and she has attacked and destroyed 
two of ourbatterics down'there.” > The plan was now to move our 
army at Gark tothe ceater of the bend. “Tdere we would not be 
more than four or five miles from any: point in the thirty-mile circuit 
at which the enemy might attempt to Gross over. The gunboat could 
bring not more than five hundred at a time. We would so picket the 
river as to be immediately intormed where the landing was attempted, 
and could attack in detail with every advantage in our fayor. Our 
troops understood the plan and were in high spirits at the prospect. 
At dusk, therefore, our little army of about thirty-five hundred effec- 
tives, fifteen hundred being sick or unarmed, moved to the point in- 
dicated and bivouacked for the night. Another of those strange 
storms occurred about midnight, but not so severe as either of the 
three former, though, being camped in the woods, there was great 
apprehension among the men. Simultaneously our batteries opened 
up the river and there was a long sustained connonade. Early Mon- 
day morning Gen. Mackall, to whom a mud-spattered courier had 
just delivered a dispatch, sent for the regimental commanders and 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I have some good news to commuiicate at last,” 
and read the dispatch. The gunboats had attempted to.pass, during 
the storm but had been gallantly repulsed and drivén; back, This 
was a great and unexpected relief. But about 12, 6%dlock we were 
again summoned, and the general, with his“ Counte- 
nance, informed us that the first dispatch was imcorrect;. another gun- 


boat had passed our battery in the storm, and ‘there were’ now two 
gunboats and five transports in the river, which were landing five 
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thousand men at a time within three miles of us. He said his de- 

cision was taken, but he had called us together in a council of war, 

and, commencing at the youngest, asked what we thought was best 

to be attempted. It was unanimously and speedily decided that we 

ought to try to get out of the bend as promptly as possible, so we 

moved at once, and turned our faces down the river. But the march 

was slow, with many halts, and when we approached Tiptonville at 
dusk, making for that narrow and now partially overflowed bridge 
of land, between the lake and the river, which was the only point of 
exit, we found something worse than a lion in our path, for there lay the 
two iron-clad gunboats close into shore with their guns trained upon 
that narrow bridge of land which would have carried us within sev- 
enty-five yards of their muzzles. So we halted and lay down, hungry 
and exhausted, in the swamp. I remember how the poor fellows 
snored, and all night long I could hear the commands of the enemy 
near us, ‘‘Close up! Close up!” and then I knew we were surrounded. 
At daylight I recewed my-iast’ order from Gen. Mackali: informing 
me that his army been .surréndered -a’s: prisoners ‘of war. The 
terms had be agreed upon: curing-the night. -Soon after, when the 
enemy came in sight, I saw:that spv-riding GnCol. Avery’s fine horse 
by the side of one of the Federal generals. The transport which the 
aids had seen in St. John’s Bayou was’cne of the five that had passed 
through the canal, as he had informed Col. Avery on the evening of 
Wednesday the 2d, and which enabled Gen. Pope, with the aid of 
the gunboats and Reelfoot Lake, to capture that army.” 


THE CHARGE OF THE FIRST KENTUCKY BRIGADE AT THE 
BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA.* 


Madly is flowing the red tide of battle, 
Dark Chickamauga, thy shadows among, 

And true to thy legends, with fierce roar and rattle, 
The shadows of death o’er thy bosom are flung. 


See, up yon hillside a dark line is sweeping, 
Breasting the thick storm of grapeshot and shell, 
Shouting like demons o’er abattis leaping, 
Sons of Kentucky, ye charge them right well! 
* Written in the Chattanooga Prison, September, 1864, by Dr. J. M. Tydings, Ninth Ken- 
tucky Infantry. 


+ The name Chickamauga signifies death, and according to Indian legends, its banks were 
a favorite battle-ground among the early tribes. 
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Up to the cannon’s mouth, on to the rampart, 
Shoulder to shoulder they gallantly press; 

Steel into steel flashing fierce in the sunlight, 
Pulsing out life-drops like wine from the press. 


Think they of far homes, once sunny and bright, 
Now blackened and dreary, swept by the flame— 

Fair sisters and sweethearts—God pity the sight— 
Wandering outcasts, with heads bowed in shame! 


Hark to the answer! That shout of defiance 
Rings out like a knell above the fierce strife, 

Tis death without shrift to the dastardly foe, 
And heaven have pity on sweetheart and wife. 


On, on, like a wave that engulfs, do they press 
O’er rider and horse, o’er dying and dead ; 

Nor stop they till night—blessed night for the foe— 
Her mantle of peace o’er the fallen hath spread. 


The battle is over; but where is thy chief, 
The 3cyard of. battle, daurtles3 end bravet 

‘Lhere, cola and uncoffinéa, lies chivalrous Heim, 
Where glo: railed hath’ fou ad him a grave. 


Where Hewitt and Danie ?t * Where trumpet-v oiced Graves ? 7 
And where the brave en they gallantly led? 

There, voiceless forever and dreamless they lie 
On the field they have won, immortal, though dead. 


Flow on Chickamauga, in silence flow on, 

Among the dun shadows that fall on thy breast; 
These comrades in battle, aweary of strife, 

Have halted them here by thy waters to rest. 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CAMP DOUGLAS CONSPIRACY. 


The winter of 1863 and 1864 was the most severe in the history 
of men now living. Nearly twelve thousand prisoners of war had 
been gathered into Camp Douglas, on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
within sight of Chicago. The Southern soldiers there confined had, 
in November, 1863, been stripped of all their blankets and warm 

} Brigadier-General Ben. Hardin Helm. 

} Captain Peter V. Daniel, of Company G, Ninth Kentucky Infantry. 

@ Major Rice E. Graves, Chief of Artillery to Major-General John C. Breckinridge, who 


early in the action ran a battery forward to the skirmish-line, personally directed and superin- 
tended a duello at close quarters with the enemy. 
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clothing, and thin cottonade jackets ais had been supplied in place 
of those taken away. 

The rations had been reduced below the point of sustaining life. 
The barracks were built of a single thickness of pine boards, wit® 
loose strips nailed over the cracks, with no plastering or ceiling. 
The cold winds swept over the icy lake or the still more freezing 
prairies of northern Illinois and Michigan, penetrating with their 
chilling breath the inmost marrow of the bones. For weeks the fresh 
baker’s bread had to be cut with an axe, frozen hard in being brought 
from the bakery to the barracks. ‘The meat could only be cut after 
boiling and while hot. Vinegar froze, and then whisky, and ther- 
mometers of mercury would no longer register the fall of temperature. 
Hundreds starved to death and hundreds of men perished of cold. 
Scurvy and all the diseases arising from want, privation, insufficient 


‘and improper nutrition, decimated the population inclosed within the 


four narrow walls of this prison. Although the guard was small, in 
April, 1864, being. seduced-to about one, thousand mer.,,such was the 
system of vigilance ;that.the chance. of: individual; éscape was well- 
nigh hopeless, unless the «prisoner. nes Jp some way command a 

The wan faces and wasted forms;, the wild, uneasy look of restless 
despair, told the student of human: nature that the men were ready 
for any desperate adventure. ‘The rate of mortality that winter 
exceeded that of the hottest campaign in the field. The chances of 
life in Camp Douglas were very much less than in the battles of the 
Wilderness, Chickamauga, Murfreesboro, or Perryville. 

These twelve thousand prisoners were gathered from every army, 
and every one of the Confederate States. 

The most compact, cohesive, intelligent, and spirited body there 
was the squadron of cavalry led out of Kentucky by John Hunt 
Morgan. 

With these men he had invaded Indiana and Ohio, and surren- 
dered them the 6th of July, 1863, within eight miles of Pennsylvania. 

These were mostly of the best families of central Kentucky, 
who had enlisted in the Confederate service not for glory, or the hope 
of personal reward, or under the pressure of any popular sentiment. 
All the domestic and social forces surrounding them were such as to 
induce them to remain at home. The political leaders in Kentucky, 
John J. Crittenden, and the followers of Clay were all for neutrality 
in the great impending struggle.. But these Kentuckians, who 
armed, mounted, and equipped themselves, at their own expense, 
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and left their native State to fight the battles of the seceded States, 
did so out of a pure love of liberty and of right. They believed that 
all government has its only just foundation in the free consent of the 
people governed. They took their lives in their own hands and freely 
espoused the weaker side, because they knew it to be the side of 
freedom and of justice. The active spirit of such men could not be 
subdued by the restraint of a bastile, nor overcome by the hardships 
of extreme cold, starvation, or suffering. 

In the early spring of 1864, six or seven of Morgan’s men began 
to arrange and perfect an organization of the entire body of prison- 
ers, with a view to effect their escape by a sudden assault. 

This was a task of no small difficulty. There were many traitors 
in our midst, who for a bribe or release of their own persons, would 
betray their comrades. Then there were many who, though loyal- 
hearted, were yet indiscreet, and through heedlessness likely to 
divulge the most momentous matters. There are many men as well 
as women who can not Reep a secret. 

The originators of this organization were seven. They consti- 
tuted themselves a ‘* Supreme Council of Seven.” The names of all 
I have forgotten. Clayton Anderson, Harmon Barlow, Ottway B. 
Norvell, A. W. Cockrell, Winder Monroe, Jno. H. Waller, E. M. 
Headelston, were, I believe, some of them. ‘They first took a most 
solemn oath of secrecy and mutual fidelity. The oath would make 
one’s blood run cold, and the brave man, accustomed to scenes of dan- 
ger, would turn pale and tremble as he repeated its awful words of 
solemn imprecation on himself if he should violate its sacred obligation. 

No man was admitted without the unanimous consent of the 
Supreme Council: When the name of any soldier was proposed for 
membership, his history and character were carefully investigated, 
especially as to.fidelity and discretion, and many of the truest, 
bravest soldiers were rejected because they could not keep a secret. 

After the person proposed had been accepted, a member was 
deputed cautiously to sound him as to his inclination to join. If he 
freely consented, the same solemn oath of fidelity, secrecy, and 
implicit obedience was administered — the novitiate repeating the 
words. 

This mode of organization was slow and tedious, and required 
great care and untiring, inexhaustible patience. Many times the 
solemn ritual was interrupted by the guard, or a careless or too 
inquisitive prisoner, who was not in the secret. No member was 
allowed to know the name of any other member except those of his 
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own superior officers, and the names of the Supreme Council. You 
might be a member, or even an officer, and not know if your own 
mess-mate, or bed-fellow, or brother, was or was not a member. 

After months of patient labor, we organized a company in each 
barrack. There were sixty-four barracks with about one hundred and 
ninety-eight men to each barrack. Our idea was, that if we had an 
organized company of from fifty to one hundred and fifty men in 
each barrack, under a common oath, watch-word, alarm-cry, and 
recognized officers, whom they knew to be such, and were sworn to 
obey implicitly unto death, when the movement was made those who 
were not members and in the secret would instinctively follow their 
comrades. 

The Supreme Council, after careful canvassing of character and 
fitness to command, selected all the officers and regiments. Brig- 
ades were organized and all the officers chosen, designated, assigned 
to specific duties, and each man sworn to obey his superior officers. 
By bribery of the guard, we obtained the report of the adjutant 
of the prison-guard nearly every morning. Daily newspapers cost us 
one dollar to one dollar and a half each in greenbacks. ‘The present 
writer surreptitiously obtained admission to the camp of the garrison, 
and drew a careful and accurate plan of the camp, showing the 
location of the quarters of the officers, and of each company; the 
location of the arsenals, artillery, ordnance-stores, commissary and 
quartermaster storehouses, where and how the guns were stacked, 
and the entire disposition of the garrison, both by night and by 
day. 

With the aid of this diagram every officer was made familiar with 
his specific duty. Each company of our organization was assigned 
to a given point of attack. A perfect plan of battle and of action 
was arranged. Clubs, billets of wood, stones, bricks, and hatchets 
were stolen from the guard and’ concealed in clothing or under 
coverlids. Every possible weapon of offense was eagerly abstracted 
and concealed. 

Most stringent orders for discipline were issued. Any Confederate 
caught stealing, or straggling, or trying to get into the city of Chicago, 
was to be shot on the spot. No soldier or company was to enter the 
city of Chicago, for fear of demoralization. Sherman was just open- 
ing his campaign in Tennessee, and General Price of the Confederate 
army was reported to be in Missouri, near St. Louis, with an army. 
Nine thousand prisoners (Confederates) were at Rock Island, in the 
Mississippi River, one hundred and twenty miles to the west. All 
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our arrangements for an outbreak were complete. Our plan was to 
seize arms and supplies in and near Chicago, take cars to Rock Island, 
release the nine thousand prisoners confined there, cross the Missis- 
sippi River with an army of twenty-one thousand Confederates, ren- 
dered desperate by privation and suffering, join Price, recross the 
river at St. Louis, or possibly at Hickman, or Columbus, Kentucky, 
and fall on Sherman’s rear. The garrison had been reduced to less 
than one thousand effectives. There were on duty at night only 
seventy-five to one hundred on watch at once, relieving each other 
every three hours, the rest of the guard asleep in their bunks. 

We were twelve thousand strong, with one or two thousand sticks 
and stones, and perhaps a dozen hatchets. By mere force of num- 
bers, we could overpower and disarm the guard. Our organization 
was entirely originated and perfected among and by ourselves, and 
before we had an intimation of any assistance from the outside. 
A night had been chosen for the attack, and orders had been issued to 
all the officers to move at a certain hour, when a letter was received 
informing us, in covert and well-concealed terms, that Captain Tom 
Hines, of our command, who had not been captured, was in Chicago 
—on business. This letter was written by Capt. Tom’s father to his 
cousin in prison. The brother brought it to a member of the 
Supreme Council. The council thereupon resolved to postpone 
action, and to endeavor to find out what the letter meant. I earn- 
estly opposed postponement, urging that delay increased the danger 
of discovery, and discouraged our own men. The other members of 
the Supreme Council were of mature years, and the views of the 
majority, in favor of a postponement, prevailed. The writer was then 
barely twenty-one, and his earnest expostulations against any depen- 
dence on aid from the outside were looked upon as the hot-headed 
rashness of a boy. 

Every letter that entered the prison and that left it was read by 
the officers of the guard, and the difficulty was presented how to 
arrange a certain means of communication with our friends in Chi- 
cago, without detection. Of course no cypher nor any thing enig- 
matical would be allowed to pass either way. 

We adopted the large, nearly square, ‘*‘ Congress” letter-paper, 
on which all communications were to be written. In two or three 
sheets, at irregular intervals, spaces were cut large enough for long 
words. The position of the cuf spaces of course exactly corresponded 
in the sheets, like duplicate stencil plates. One of these cut sheets 
being placed over a whole sheet, the significant words were written 
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in the spaces, the cut sheet was then removed, and the intervals on 
the whole sheet were then filled up with any words that would 
make complete sense on any subject of domestic or friendly 
correspondence. 

It was found that a faithful Confederate prisoner named Joseph 
Grey, had established such friendly relations with a Federal officer of 
the guard, as to enable him to escape for a pecuniary consideration. 
One hundred and thirty dollars was the price of the honor of this 
valiant Yankee officer. This was raised by small subscriptions, and 
by selling sutlers’ checks at enormous discounts to the Federal 
soldiers on duty as a patrol guard. 

Joseph Grey was in this manner sent out of prison with our sten- 
cil-plate cypher to our friends in Chicago, and in a few days we were 
in safe and regular communication with them. 

The names of the persons addressed and the handwriting being 
always varied. The letters coming into the prison were always 
addressed to some one of the Council of Seven. In this way we 
were informed that Captain Tom Hines, St. Leger Grenfel, Captain 
Castleman, and others, with about eighty of our comrades who had 
not been captured, were in Chicago, had come thither by way of 
Canada, for the purpose of liberating. us, and they expected to be 
joined and aided by one or two hundred ‘‘ Copperheads,” as they 
were then called, from Southern Illinois. These Southern soldiers 
in Chicago, were concealed in different parts of the city. Our secret 
and oath-bound organization was complete and all our plans perfected 
before Captain ‘Tom Hines or any of his party reached Chicago, and 
before we had the slightest intimation of their coming. The delay 
occasioned by our waiting for their co-operation, proved fatal. The 
exact means of discovery or betrayal are not certainly known. The 
report circulated in the prison at the time was, that a member of our 
secret order, taken with a brain fever, in his delirium in the hospital, 
divulged the existence of our organization and something of our 
early hopes. This led the Federal officers to send out a spy, who 
represented himself an escaped prisoner, to a lady of Chicago, who 
was friendly to us, and who was in the secret of the body of soldiers 
in the city under the command of Captain Hines, and she, thinking 
to secure a recruit, either divulged the plan, or put it in the power 
of the spy to obtain information of our design for releasing the pris- 
oners in a body. 

At any rate, it was discovered, and created great alarm among 
the garrison. ‘The telegraph summoned five thousand troops to 
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increase the garrison. ‘They slept no longer in their barracks, but 
camped under arms, and with a battery of six pieces, loaded with 
grape and canister, every night on different sides of the prison. 

Large rewards were publicly offered for the names of the Supreme 
Council of Seven, and it was announced that they would be tried by 
court-martial and shot. Several of the officers and soldiers who had 
come to Chicago, were captured, and Captain St. Leger Grenfel sent 
to the Dry Tortugas for life. 

Judge Buck Morris, a wealthy and prominent attorney of Chi- 
cago, and his estimable wife, a sister of Dr. Luke Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky (now Governor), both of whom had been active in assisting 
us, were arrested, taken to Cincinnati, tried by a military commis- 
sion for their lives, and escaped through the cupidity of members of 
the court, by a sacrifice of their fortune. 

At the time of the discovery and search, Captain Tom Hines was 
in Mr. Morris’s house, and was saved by being placed between two 
mattresses on a bed while two ladies reposed in apparent sleep upon 
the upper mattress, with suitable bed-clothes. This gentleman so 
preserved to his country, is now one of the judges of the Court of 
Appeals—the highest court of Kentucky. 

In the prison, the most stringent measures were taken to prevent 
an outbreak, and the precautions were such as to make any attempt 
to escape certain self-destruction. 

Every inducement was offered to procure a betrayal of the con- 
spirators, without success. It was well known that no traitor could 
have remained alive in the prison. Offers of release, and rewards in 
money, did not secure betrayal. Thus all our fond hopes of liberty, 
of glory, and of patriotism died away. 

Who can say that the sudden escape of these twenty-one thousand 
prisoners, and their addition to the Confederate army, would not 
have altered the result of the civil war, and the destiny of the 
country. 
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‘The batile above the clouds” had been fought and won; Mis- 
sionary Ridge, assaulted by overwhelming numbers, had been carried, 
and Bragg’s army, crushed and bruised, but not beaten, had sullenly 
and slowly, and with but little loss in men or material, retired upon 
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and gone into winter quarters in and around the smail village of 
Dalton, Ga. 

Who of the survivors of the noble army of Tennessee to-day but 
will readily remember the inadequate capacity of the commissary 
department to supply it with good, ample, and wholesome food dur- 
ing a great portion of the memorable winter of 1863 and ’64. The 
country south of us was filled with provisions and provender, but 
there was a balk in transportation somewhere, and in consequence 
thereof the army was brought lip to lip with the situation of one 
Tantalus of ancient memory. No box from home came to the self- 
exiled Kentuckians; we were indeed ‘‘ Breckinridge’s orphans,” and 
many and ingenious were the devices resorted to by the ‘‘ boys” to 
obtain the wherewith for a good, substantial, square meal. It is not 
intended at this date to investigate the cause or causes of the scarcity 
of subsistence at that time and place, but simply to use the fact 
as the incentive which developed the most ingenious, bold, and 
thoroughly successful ruse by which a couple of Kentucky soldiers, 
in the face of open day, and from the midst of its guards, succeeded 
not only in carrying off an entire quarter of good beef, but did it in 
such a manner as to elicit the outspoken admiration of more than one 
officer of rank who witnessed the affair, 

Two soldiers of the Fourth Kentucky Infantry had obtained a 
pass for the day, which enabled them to take in the sights at Dalton 
and any thing else which was not too hot or too heavy to be carried 
off by them. It was very natural for them to do the railroad depot 
in their tour of inspection, as through its portals came most if not 
all they were in quest of, viz. commissary and quartermaster stores ; 
and last, but by no means least, the well filled boxes sent by loving 
hands to sons and husbands at the front, who pined for the flesh- 
pots athome. As many, very many, of these boxes had found their 
way into the Kentucky camp by the aid of quick wits, elastic con- 
sciences, and strong shoulders, our adventurers thought first to try 
their fortune in the box-from-home line; but finding that the depot 
contained absolutely nothing in that shape, were turning away in 
disgust, when they discovered that the guard over the beef, which 
had just been received from Atlanta, was thinking of any and every 
thing but his present duty. Here was their chance, but how were 
they to use it? ‘This apparently drowsy sentinel would be wide 
enough awake if any attempt should be made to take the meat over 
which he nodded as special guardian. No; the risk was too great 
even for Jim’s sleight or Aleck’s strength, and to work the affair safely 
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and successfully, the sentinel must be relieved from duty by one of 
our heroes, while the other should relieve the government of as much 
beef as he could carry. The idea, although extra hazardous if the 
attempt be discovered and frustrated, was well conceived and boldly 
and successfully executed as follows: Aleck, the muscular Christian 
of this adventurous pair, was to remain on the ground and note all 
changes, should any be made, while Jim, lithe of limb and the beau 
ideal of an infantry soldier in form and action, should return to camp 
after his gun and accoutrements. 

Obtaining these without question or trouble and returning rap- 
idly to the depot, he took in the situation ata glance. No change 
had taken place. The same sentinel hummed his plaintive love- 
ditty and dreamed his bright and glowing day-dream of happiness to 
come ‘‘ when the cruel war was over” and Samantha should be his 
very own; and seeing Jim armed and equipped for duty and _pac- 
ing with soldierly tread before the pile of beef, very naturally 
thought that he had been relieved by a detail from another regiment. 
And, after imparting to Jim the instructions due from the relieved 
to the relieving guard, slowly and calmly withdrew from the spot as 
one who had well and faithfully discharged a trust. So far the plot 
was an absolute and positive success, and now came Aleck’s time to 
play his part of the little game. Waiting until the relieved guard 
was out of sight, Aleck seized the fattest, largest, and best quarter of 
beef and tossing it upon his brawny shoulders, started off for camp. 
Jim let him get the meat well upon his back, and then springing to 
the front of him and bringing his gun toa charge, in a loud voice 
thus addressed him, ‘‘ Halt there, I have caught you at last and in 
the very act. I will not wait for or call the corporal of the guard, 
but take you myself, and at once, before the provost-marshal with 
the meat you have stolen, still on your thieving shoulders.’’ Aleck 
tried in vain to put down the beef, saying that he had been driven to 
commit the theft by great and gnawing hunger, and if the guard 
would only let him off this time he would promise on the honor of 
a soldier never to do so again; that it was his first and should be 
his last offense ; but Jim was determined to exhibit him as an example 
to all evil-doers, and stoutly adhered to his first intention of taking 
him before the provost-marshal with the evidence of his guilt 
around him. Aleck deeply mortified (apparently) and muttering 
curses low and threatening, took up the line of march, directed from 
the rear by Jim’s bayonet, and in the midst of execrations for him 
and praises without stint for Jim, moved briskly off, not however, 
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to the provost’s office, as was thought by the admiring spectators, 
none of whom followed, but to the camp of the Fourth Kentucky 
Infantry, and the gallant old company ‘‘I” lived well for two whole 
days as far as beef was concerned. 

My beef heroes survived both bullets and disease. There appears 
to be a providential provision for the protection of such daring spirits, 
as they are rarely killed in battle and have too much vitality to suc- 
cumb to disease, and when last heard from one was living in Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky, and the other had returned to his native 
State, Pennsylvania. 

The late Judge M. H. Cofer was, at the time the foregoing inci- 
dent occurred, Provost-marshal General of the Army of Tennessee, 
and was fully cognizant of the transaction. His admiration of the 
pluck and adroitness of the men was so great that, meeting the 
writer a few days after, he told him if the two men could be dis- 
covered and induced to call at his office so that he could form their 
acquaintance, he would give them an order on the commissary for 
any thing they wanted, and also use his influence in getting them a 
furlough; but the boys, remembering the story of the Spider and the 
Fly, said they could provide food for themselves, as Col. Cofer had 
found out, and had no use for a furlough. They also held the writer 
under solemn promise not to give their names to Col. Cofer, nor was 
he any wiser until the war was over and his power to punish had 
been numbered with the things that were. 


TWO DOGS. 


A member of Company H, Fourth Kentucky Regiment, owned a 
pup which followed him into the battle of Shiloh. The second day 
of the fight, the writer of this observed the faithful creature sitting 
on his haunches in the rear of the company, and on a line with the 
file closers. We were engaged in supporting Cobb’s battery, and it 
seemed that the whole North had suddenly concentrated their stock 
of powder and iron and were determined to plow us up and turn us 
under. ‘The dog sat there, and viewing him as I was lying flat on the 
ground, it seemed the missiles shook his ears by their close proximity 
to his head. He was gtruck by and by and as I never saw him again 
I think he was killed. I can never forget the seeming anxiety de- 
picted on his countenance while we were getting shed/led, but faithful 
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to the instincts of his race, this little long-eared puppy remained near 
his master, till the piece of iron ended his existence. 

Being on the subject of dogs, I have taken from Ed. Porter Thomp- 
son’s history of the First Kentucky Brigade a sketch entitled ‘‘ Frank, 
the Soldier Dog” which is as follows: 

This dog, Frank, was brought into the Second Regiment by one of 
the members of Company B, and long shared with the men the priva- 
tions of inclement season, scanty fare, and hard marching, and the 
perils of the field. He went into the engagement at Donaldson, was 
captured with the troops, and spent his six months in prison at Camp 
Morton ; and to all attempts of the Federal guard to coax him away, 
he returned a silent but very dignified refusal, as much as to say that 
he preferred the life of a captive and scraps of the barracks to the 
freedom that was then vouchsafed by ‘‘the best government.” When 
the regiment was marched out from the prison inclosure, on the 26th 
of August, 1862, Frank was observed to wag his tail joyfully, and he 
departed somewhat from his ordinarily dignified demeanor, and was 
gleeful at the prospect of going forth again to ‘‘the stern joys of 
the battle.” 

In more than one subsequent engagement he was wounded, but 
that did not deter him from marching out promptly when the ‘‘long- 
roll” was sounded next time, and taking his chances. If a soldier 
fell, Frank looked at him with the eye of a philosopher; and the 
close observer might have discovered something of pity in his glance, 
and a half-consciousness that the poor man was dead, or in agony, 
and that he could not help him. On these, as indeed on almost all 
occasions, he seemed to partake largely of the spirit of the men. 
If the conflict was obstinate, Frank was silent and dogged. If the 
men shouted in the outset, or cheered when the ground was won, 
he barked in unison. 

He took part in the memorable ‘ snow ball battle” at Dalton, 
March 22, 1864, and was wounded in the foot, having come in contact 
during the melee, with one of his own species who was serving with 
an adverse party. On the march he frequently carried his own 
rations in a small haversack hung on his neck. He almost invariably 
went out, when not ‘‘excused by the surgeon,” to company, regi- 
mental, and brigade drills, sometimes looking on like a reviewing 
officer, but oftener taking part in the maneuvers; but he had a sov- 
ereign contempt for ‘‘dress parade” and generally stayed at his 
quarters when he found that the men were to go no further than 
the color line. 
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He was rather choice, too, in his associates ; and, though widely 
known and friendly to all, he would not allow of much familiarity 
outside of his own mess. When rations were short he would visit 
other messes, and even other companies, and accept of the little that 
his friends could spare, but he did not want them to presume upon 
his sense of obligation, and indulge in any thing like caresses. 

In this way he lived the soldier’s life. If Company B had a 
shelter, Frank had his cornerin it. When he was shot, his wounds 
were dressed, and he had no lack of attention. If the commissariat 
were well supplied, he fed bountifully, and put on his best looks. If 
life were eked out on ‘‘hard tack” and a slice of bacon, or of poor 
beef, Frank had but his share of that, and grew lean and hollow-eyed 
like his soldier friends. 

But, in the summer campaign of 1864, he disappeared, and we 
have to write of Frank, the soldier dog, as we have done of many a 
noble soldier boy, ‘‘fate unknown.” Perhaps some admirer of his 
species laid felonious hands upon him and carried him captive away; 
or, perhaps, a ball from some ‘‘ vile gun” laid him low while he was 
taking a lonely stroll in the woods. Or it may be that Frank had a 
premonition of the evil days upon which we were about to fall — 
when the proud little armies should go down, and the beautiful ban- 
ner that had shone like a meteor above the horizon of nations, should 
disappear forever; and that he voluntarily withdrew from the scene 
—obeying the instinct of far more noble natures than some, and dis- 
daining even to look upon, let alone gloat over, the last sad act, and 
the wreck of a people’s hopes. 


COLUMBIA—AS SEEN BY A REBEL SCOUTING PARTY THE 
DAY AFTER-SHERMAN’S EVACUATION. 


I have read with pleasure every line published by your society 
in regard to our ‘‘late unpleasantness,” and not having seen any 
article giving a description of the above-named city after its destruc- 
tion by Sherman’s army, I have concluded to contribute a little of 
what I saw with my own eyes. 

While in bivouac on North Edisto River on the — day of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, I was ordered to take charge of a scout of ten men, 
detailed from companies B, C, D, and H, and to follow Sherman’s 
trail in the direction of Columbia, and to report at Lexington Court- 
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house as soon as possible. After two or three hours’ travel from 
camp we struck the main road leading to Columbia, and from the 
destruction of farm-houses, cross-road stores, even to the burning of 
fences—setting the forest on fire—we could easily conjecture the fate 
of Columbia. When we arrived within about five miles of the city 
squads of negroes were met carrying old blue uniforms, and were 
considerably frightened at what they had witnessed in Columbia. 
They gave us the information that Sherman had burned the city, and 
killed all the people. We rode on rapidly to the river and found the 
bridge spanning the Congaree totally destroyed. Near by was left 
standing two frame houses which were densely crowded with negroes 
having a few bundles of clothing and bedding, but with nothing to eat 
save a few beans. Not far off stood the blackened stone walls of the 
Saluda Cotton Factory, filled to the second-story windows with ruined 
machinery. By the destruction of this factory three or four hundred 
old men, women, and children were thrown out of employment, 
without any subsistence. Right here, however, I want to give the 
Federals the credit of sparing the little village occupied by the 
employes of the factory. We now turned our attention to finding 
some way to cross the Congaree. Just below the bridge the stream 
at this point was very swift, and beginning to rise a little from a 
slight swell of the Saluda and Broad rivers. In a short time 
a small boat started from the Columbia side loaded with women 
and children, the oars manned by a darkey who disappeared on 
landing. ‘The ladies, when they saw we were soldiers, commenced 
crying, and holding out their little bundles, saying, ‘‘ This is all we 
have left of our comfortable homes and plenty to live on when 
Sherman entered the city!” I insisted on their returning, assuring 
them that relief would be sent as soon as their condition was 
known at Augusta. We took charge of the boat, and leaving 
our horses in care of half the detail, I crossed with the others, 
and we soon found out that it was difficult to tell which was 
the most expert with the torch, Sherman’s forces or Kilpatrick’s. 
The main business street of the city, which seemed to have 
been entirely built up with brick buildings, was totally destroyed, 
the street filled with brick and mortar from both sides. The gas- 
works were a total wreck. The shrubbery and shade-trees in the 
once beautiful yards were cut, piled up, and burned. Bureau drawers 
were scattered around that had been used as feed-boxes. Wardrobe- 
doors and piano-tops had edt used as beds. Pieces of burned fur- 
niture of every description were scattered about where the soldiers 
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camped in the streets, which was evidence enough that they had 
used the furniture of the neighboring residences for fuel. Silver- 
plated door-knobs and door-plates had been cut from the doors. The 
sidebrake fire-engine belonging to the Washington Fire Company was 
standing in the street demolished, and its brakes, gallery, hubs, and 
corners of its body stripped of its silver mountings, which showed 
what a good many were hunting and hankering after. I saw several 
years ago in the Courier-Journal where the silver trumpet belonging to 
this company had been returned to them by a New York pawnbroker. 
The destruction of war material in the government buildings was 
immense, ten thousand boxes of fixed ammunition having been 
thrown into the Congaree just below the bridge, together with several 
pieces of unfinished artillery. It seemed that several wagons of 
ammunition exploded while the Federals were at their work of 
destruction, as several blackened and charred wheels of wagons were 
standing near, and the trees around were full of strips of blue 
clothing. While there several negroes pulled to shore, from among 
the ammunition boxes, a Federal soldier with nothing on him but the 
waistband of his pants, and large flakes of skin were hanging from 
his body. There being no accommodations for interring the body, it 
was shoved out into the current of the river and was soon lost 
from view. 

The citizens, after Sherman left, organized a committee and 
gathered together a great deal of provision that had been hidden 
away by negroes who had been privileged by General Sherman to act 
as they pleased while he sojourned in the city. During our ramble 
through the burned district we came across an old man, his name 
now forgotten, but who lived on the square adjoining the one where 
General Hampton resided at that time. The old gentleman told us 
that four soldiers volunteered their services to carry water to the roof 
of his dwelling, and to remove all his valuables. They assisted him 
in removing his trunks to the sidewalks, and two of them proposed 
to guard them while the other two went with him to the roof with 
water. When he returned the trunks and guards had both disap- 
peared. The two who had volunteered to carry the water seemed 
surprised at the conduct of the guards, and promised the old man to 
do all in their power to regain the trunks, but never did so. Just at 
this time he said one of them asked himif he would like to see Gen- 
eral Sherman, and being informed in the affirmative, the soldier told 
him that the general was then wots the other side of the street 
with his hands locked behind him. The old man said he rushed 
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across the street and put in his complaint about his property, and 
wanted to know why he allowed the destruction of the city and the 
robbery of old men, women, and children. Sherman’s reply was, 
‘‘Sir, your mean whisky and bad women are the cause of your 
troubles!” and then walked away. Several of the citizens told us 
that there were a great many officers and men among the Federals 
who sympathized with them, and did not approve of the destruction 
of the city, and rendered them valuable service in the protection of 
their homes and property. 

Columbia must have been the worst ‘‘looted” city during the 
war. It is almost impossible to believe the many acts of deviltry 
committed while Sherman’s army occupied the city. If Sherman’s 
remark to the old gentleman alluded to was correct about mean 
whisky and bad women being the cause of the destruction of the 
city, they must have been acting under his orders, for the square that 
Generals Hampton, Butler, and Young lived on was not molested or 
injured to a very great extent. It looked ridiculous for these people 
to have such hatred as to fire artillery into the old blazing capitol 
where the first ordinance of secession was passed. The general 
commanding must have given them permission to use his batteries 
for that purpose. I was surprised,at the citizens taking their loss 
with such composure, and they seemed more defiant and devoted to 
the Southern cause than ever. 

After gaining all the information about the whereabouts of Sher- 
man, we recrossed the Congaree and began our search for something 
to eat. Hearing that the negroes in the houses left standing had 
several bushels of beans hid under their bedding, we adopted the 
following plan to get a camp-kettle of bean soup: We had in our 
scout the faithful and brave Xonshattountschette, or Flying Cloud, a 
Mohawk Indian Chief, who had been silent and sullen after seeing 
the destruction of Columbia, and who was eyed and shunned by the 
negroes. I told him to go up to the houses and commence his war- 
dance among the negroes, and give several war-whoops, and halloa 
‘‘Beans!” It had the desired effect, for the darkies scattered— 
especially the old women and children—and the bucks rolled over 
their beds and pulled out sacks of beans yelling, ‘‘ Here, here, boss!” 
Cloud patted them on the back and told them, ‘‘Me no hurt you; 
cook beans quick!” and in a short time our appetites were appeased. 
We then mounted and proceeded to Lexington Court-house where 
the brigade was camped. This beautiful little place had been burned 
and looted the day before Columbia’s destruction. We had been out 
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three days and subsisted on one day’s rations and one kettle of bean 
soup. Our horses were fed on corn picked up grain by grain, where 
the enemy had fed theirs, this small quantity of corn being mixed 


with a few cane-tops. 
willing, and always ready. 


Notwithstanding all this we were happy, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LOUISVILLE. 


The society was organized at the office of Bullitt, Bullitt & Har- 
ris, southeast corner of Center and Green streets, on the evening of 


February 7, 1879. 


B. W. Duke, First Brigade Morgan’s 
Division. 

John H. Weller, Captain Fourth Ken- 
tucky Infantry. 

Lunsford P. Yandell, jr., Surgeon Har- 
dee’s Staff. 

Dr. C. G. Edwards, Eighth Virginia 
Infantry. 

Nick Korhoy, Twenty-third Virginia 
Cavalry. 

John Thompson, Second Kentucky 
Cavalry. 

M. Morris, Second Kentucky Infantry. 

Phil. L. Harrison, Fourth Maryland 
Battery. 

Casper Anderson, Ninth Kentucky. 

Edward H. Seymour, Sixty-sixth 
Georgia 

B. B. Cowherd, Third Kentucky. 

Ed. B. Harding, Second Kentucky 
Infantry. 

John S. Jackman, Ninth Kentucky 
Infantry. 

Andrew McDonald, Lieutenant-colonel 
General Holmes’s Staff. 

Clinton McClarty, Adjutant-general 
Department of the Gulf. 

Joseph B. Walker, Medical Depart- 
ment, Richmond, Va. 

John L. Marshall, Fourth Kentucky 
Infantry. 


The following names were enrolled : 


J. W. Waun, Assistant 
Thirty-second Tennessee. 

O. B. Norvell, Second Kentucky Cav- 
alry. 

C. P. Allan, Second Kentucky. 

J. B. Goodloe, Captain and A.Q.M. 
Army Northern Virginia. 

H. M. Bullitt, Second Kentucky Cav- 
alry. 

George H. Moore, Captain Thirty- 
ninth Mississippi Infantry. 

Jas. F. Callaway, Fifty-eighth Vir- 
ginia. 

G. B. Eastin, Second Kentucky Cav- 
alry. 

G. A. Winston, Forty-fourth Tennes- 
see. 

M. M. Levy, Paymaster C.S.A. 

W. W. Harr, Kentucky Cavalry. 

A. T. Kendall, Fourth Kentucky In. 
fantry. 

W. O. Dodd, Fifth Mississippi Cav- 
alry. 

John W. Green, Ninth Kentucky In. 
fantry. 

E. T. Penkins, Chaplain at Large Army 
Northern Virginia. 

Henry W. Rau, Fourth Kentucky. 

W. J. McConathy, Twentieth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry. 

John D. Johnson, Fourth Ky.Infantry. 


Engineer» 
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B.W. Jenkins, Major Eighth Battalion 
West Virginia Cavalry. 

Jos. S. Woolfolk, Cobb’s Ky. Battery. 

R. H. Thompson, Lieutenant-colonel 
Carlton’s Arkansas Cavalry. 

John B. Pirtle, A.A.G. Bates’s Divis- 
ion, Army of the Tennessee. 

W. M. Marriner, Sixth Confederate 
Cavalry. 

Bennett H. Young, Eighth Ky. Cav. 


John H. Leathers,Second Va. Infantry. 


G. J. Hennessy, Fourth Kentucky. 
Abner Harris, Captain Fourth Virginia 
Cavalry. 
P. A. Garrett, Second Kentucky Cav 
alry. 
H. C. Reece, Eighth Virginia Cav- 
alry. 

Buford Twyman, Fifth Kentucky Cay- 
alry. 

John N. Moore, Stuart Horse Artil- 
lery. 


Many others have since joined the Association, and the meetings 
are now held on the last Tuesday of each month, at the rooms of the 
Polytechnic Society. Ex-Confederates visiting the city, and citizens 
generally, are invited to attend these meetings. 


CONFEDERATE HISTORY. 


To the ex-Confederate Soldiers, their Friends, and all others interested: 

The undersigned have been appointed by the Southern Historical 
Association of Louisville, Ky., to prepare each month a journal to 
be read before the Association. This journal will be made up of remi- 
niscences of the late war and incidents in any way connected with 


-it. Such articles, which are to be short, will be compiled in journal 


form and read before the Association at each regular monthly meet- 
ing, which takes place the last Tuesday evening of each month, and 
will be published after such reading. The name of this journal is 
Bivouac, and the first number was published in September. We 
earnestly request our friends, wherever they may be, to send us con- 
tributions, thus assisting us in making THE Brvouac a success. An- 
ecdotes and reminiscences, either historical, humorous, or pathetic, 
in prose or poetry, free from sectional bitterness, are urgently solic- 
ited from those friendly to Southern history. 
Send full name and address with your article, and nom de plume, 
if you so desire. Respectfully, . 
WILLIAM M. MarRRINER, 
Joun L. MARSHALL, 
Joun S. JACKMAN, 
Wm. WINSTON FoNTAINE, 
Joun H. WELLER. 
Address: Epirors oF THE Bivouac, care William M. Marriner, 
750 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Query Box. 


The editor of this department will endeavor to ascertain the 
whereabouts of ex-Confederate soldiers, and answer all questions 
when the information sought for is accessible. 


E. H. McD. wishes to know who the editors of THE Bivouac are, and 
suggests that in the September number they were entirely too modest in making 
claims upon the friends of the South for subscriptions and matter for their 
magazine. 

For answer to the above we will state first the names and occupation of the 
editing committee: Wm. M. Marriner, Captain Company H, First Kentucky, 
Infantry, and afterward Adjutant Twelfth Tennessee Cavalry, Adjutant Sixth 
Confederate Cavalry, and principal second ward public school; John L. 
Marshall, Sergeant-major Fourth Kentucky Infantry, book-keeper for J. Simon 
& Co.; Wm. Winston Fontaine, First Lieutenant Henrico Battery, First Regi- 
ment Virginia Artillery, and afterward Colonel Fourth Regiment Cavalry, 
Virginia State Line, Floyd’s command, and First Lieutenant of Cavalry, Regular 
Army Confederate States, and now president of the Holyoke Female College ; 
John S. Jackman, Ninth Kentucky Infantry, attorney at law; John Weller, 
Captain Company D, Fourth Kentucky Infantry, clerk Louisville Chancery 
Court. These five were appointed a committee by the Southern Historical 
Association to prepare for each meeting those articles contributed by our friends 
throughout the South, or elsewhere, which were short, or not long enough of 
themselves to entertain the Association during the entire session. Such papers 
to be read of evenings when the regular historical paper had been read by the 
member assigned to that duty. An extensive notice was given of the appoint- 
ment of the ‘‘ Editing Committee,” as it was called, and the responses became 
so numerous, and the contributions were of such interest, that if all had been 
collated and read at each meeting, there would have been no time for the chief 
historical paper. The committee suddenly determined to publish THE SOUTHERN 
Bivovac in magazine form and lay it before the Association for their approval. 
The result speaks for itself. See Septembernumber. Hereafter we will publish 
not only the original Brvouac, but lead off with a solid historical sketch which 
has beens regularly read first, in manuscript, before the Association. We are 
thus prepared to publish all kinds of articles of interest to the ex-Confederate 
soldier, his family, and to all friends of the South and its history. We earnestly 
invite their co-operation. If you do not feel like writing a regular article, send 
us the incident in your own language and style, and we will prepare it for these 
pages and give you the credit. But do not fail to send us, also, if you can spare 
it, the one dollar and fifty cents for one year’s subscription to the magazine. 
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Any profit which may be made in this venture will be applied to the fitting up 
of suitable rooms for the preservation of records and meeting of the Association. 
Address, editors SOUTHERN BIvouac, Louisville, Ky. 


Is GENERAL BATE, candidate for Governor of Tennessee, the same who com- 
manded Breckinridge’s division in the latter part of the war? G. W. T. 

LEBANON, Ky. 

Answer: He is the same. 


Epirors Bivovac: Please tell me, if you can find out, the address of Major 
Walter H. Robertson, of Virginia, a brether of General Beverley Robertson ? 
LOUISVILLE. W. W. F. 

Answer: We hope your query will be read and answered by some one of 
our subscribers. We have been unable to find out his whereabouts. 


A COMRADE wishes to know the present residence of Leslie T. Hardy, for- 
merly of Buchanan, Virginia, and during the war a member of the Twelfth 
Tennessee Cavalry. 


Miss B. B., city, asks, ‘¢Is it true that many of our solid citizens, while 
soldiers, regarded card-playing and petty pilfering as among the accomplishments 
of camp life ? 

Answer: A base libel, madam, a calumny. True, they never left a friendless 
chicken to nod on its uncomfortable roost ; never suffered an overburdened apple 
tree to break down from its load of fruit; never removed a bee-gum until the 
shades of night made the removal more to the comfort of the bees; never per- 
mitted the lacteal fluid to sour in badly-ventilated milk-houses; and never, no, 
never \eft a wounded shoat to bleed its young life away by the roadside; and as 
for cards, we give you our word that just before the battles of Seven Pines, 
of Perryville, of Murfreesboro, we saw cards strewn a// along the road—so great 
was the soldiers’ disgust for card-playing. 


J. G. P., St. Louis, asks, ‘* What did the Confederate soldiers eat?” 

Answer: The cuisine was varied. Mule-meat was confined to the locality 
of Vicksburg; corn-bread, in homeopathic doses, cooked either with or with- 
out grease, according to the ability of the commissary to furnish his quarter 
pound chunk of fat, was the staple. In the valley of Virginia, bread was made 
from a select kind of flour called by the soldiers ‘sick flour,’ because the bread 
gave the hungry soldier all the pleasureable effects of a first sea-voyage. Blue beef 
was much sought after, and when jerked was the thing fora march. Ifa large 
soap-boiler could be found in the neighborhood, a few pumpkins boiled down 
to a pulp, without salt, and dipped out with improvised wooden spoons, was 
not to be sneezed at. Want of space prevents our giving a// the luxuries of the 
‘bill of fare’? which was on great occasions rounded off with a dessert of 
sugarless fried pie, this having all the tough elasticity of a rubber suspender. 


A. J. S., San Francisco: ‘* Was it possible for a soldier to be a good 
Christian? ”’ 


Answer: Quite. Some of the best of our soldiers were consistent Christians. 
Many privates, as well as company, regimental, brigade, and division command- 
ers were prayerful, Bible-reading Christians. 
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Taps. 


EarRLy in the war, when the Army of Northern Virginia lived in 
tents, an occasional keg of ‘‘jumper juice” was sent to the Georgians 
by considerate friends at home, and in camp eternal vigilance was the 
security of the ‘‘fire-water.” 


J. S. was asked his opinion of a company of Louisiana Tigers 
which had stopped over in Knoxville, ev route for Virginia. Eyeing 
their quaint uniform and bronzed appearance a momeni, he quietly 
replied, ‘‘ Why they don’t average an eye to the man.” 


LIEUTENANT T., of the Fourth, was very large and fleshy, but he 
was never wounded. Devil Dick says the reason of it was that when 
he went into a fight he would chalk off the size of a man on himself 
and if he was struck outside of that line he never counted it. 


A HARD-HITTING general of the Virginia army was seen during a 
charge to wave his hand as though directing or encouraging his line 
of battle, when suddenly changing the position of his arm, he put his 
hand inside of his flannel shirt and withdrawing it almost instantly, 
crushed something between his thumb and forefinger and dropped it 
to the earth. It would be a useless waste of space and time to tell 
old soldiers zat he had found. 


NONDESCRIPT says give him the infantry all the time, for he is yet 
mindful of the time when he went ten miles for forage for his mess 
and when he returned with his mountain of hay resting on the 
pommel of his saddle, wornout, thirsty, and hungry, he was always 
met by his sympathetic comrades with the remark, “ Thunder, John, 
didn’t know that you were out, have eaten up every thing in the 
mess, haven’t saved you a bite.” 


Jupce THoMas Owens, writes from his home in Carlisle, Ky., 
‘*T am delighted with THE Bivouac, and feel like being astonished 
that such an enterprise had not been thought of sooner. It is just 
the thing. Count me in on any thing to keep it going.” Judge 
Owens is preparing a history of the First Kentucky Brigade Sharp- 
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shooters, and our readers may expect some startling facts in connec- 
tion with the narrative. We acknowledge the receipt of his sub- 
scription to THE SOUTHERN Bivouac with thanks. 


THE members of Gen. John H. Morgan’s old command resident 
in Lexington and vicinity held a meeting on the gth inst. in that city 
for the purpose of making arrangements for a reunion of all the sur- 
viving members of the command some time next summer. About 
fifty or sixty of the veterans of that well-known corps attended, and 
another meeting was called for the 13th of November next at Lex- 
ington, at which time it is expected that a complete organization will 
be effected. This meeting will no doubt be attended by ‘‘ Morgan’s 
men” from all parts of the State, anxious to greet again their former 
comrades and do honor to the memory of their famous leader. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Hynes of the Fourth brought with him to 
the war an old colored man named Jacob. He was cook and barber 
to regimental headquarters, and employed his leisure in shaving 
and hair-cutting throughout the regiment. He was as talkative as 
barbers usually are—gleaning from his customers all sorts of infor- 
mation. He always concluded by telling his victim about the bad 
luck he had with persons who received his services on credit. His 
debtors rarely ever missed getting killed in the first engagement after 
making a promise to pay, but his cash customers came out without a 
scratch. This had the effect of almost entirely relieving him of non- 
paying customers. 


Devit Dick was a sergeant in his company (D, Fourth Kentucky). 
The first lieutenant was a small man and not very strong. While 
encamped at Dalton, the first lieutenant was in command, the captain 
being off on furlough. Dick was in an extra good humor one day 
and for the lack of any thing better to do, procured a wheelbarrow 
and caught the lieutenant and by force thrust him into the barrow 
and wheeled him swiftly down the color line. The lieutenant was 
shocked and outraged to such a degree that Dick was put in the 
- guard-house and reduced to ranks. “He was languishing under guard 
* when his captain returned two weeks later, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that he got him relieved and restored to rank. 


ANDREW JacKson Connor, better known in his regiment as 
‘* Buena Vista,” from having served during the. Mexican war, was a 
queer specimen of the genus homo. Athis own request he had been 
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detailed in the wagon-yard at the organization of the regiment. On 
one occasion the colonel, on inspecting the stock, harness, wagons, 
etc. in the yard, found Buny’s lay-out in a shockingly demoralized 
condition, and calling the delinquent before him began to reprimand 
him in such Doric style that the whole regiment was entertained 
thereat. In a few moments ‘‘ Buny” came sauntering past the ad- 
jutant’s quarters and being inquired of as to the cause of the disturb- 
ance in the yard, waved his hand majestically in that direction and 
replied, ‘*‘O, the colonel and I have just had some words, that’s 
all.” 


Our cavalry permeated the Southern country like the Western 
grasshoppers; always ahead of us infantrymen, and foraging to the 
utter extermination of eatables, on our flanks. They also impressed 
the citizens with the idea that it was the bon ton thing to be mounted. 
There was one young lady, however, near M——, Tenn., who prob- 
ably had not arrived at an exact opinion as to the relative merits of 
these two arms of the service. Ata party one night in or near M—, 
this young lady was dancing with Wild Bill, when he was rather amused 
at the following question propounded by her: ‘‘ Mister, had you’uns 
reether be an officer in the infantry or jine the cavalry?” This was 
highly amusing to Bill, because it proved that the cavalry had been 
boasting to her, as they often did to us, that they ‘‘had rather belong 
to the cavalry than to be an officer in infantry.” 


Ir is said that Confederate and Federal cavalry on the mountains 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, whenever their supplies ran short, 
would borrow ammunition from each other ; but on one occasion they 
had a ‘‘sure enough” fight, in which the Confederate Colonel P. of 
this city was worsted and lost one of those diminutive nuisances, 
called mountain howitzers. The fact of the loss of artillery coming 
to the ears of the department commander, he sent for the defeated 
colonel and sternly asked him how he had lost his cannon. 

‘*Why, general” said the colonel, “ so/ders took that cannon.” 

‘¢ Well,” replied the Commander, ‘‘ what if soldiers dd take it?” 

‘Soldiers!’ responded the colonel, “ why soldiers will take 
any body's cannon.” 


Bourson News: ‘‘ We are inreceipt of THE Brvovac, a magazine 
published monthly, by the Southern Historical Association of Louis- 
ville. It is filled with reminiscences of the late war, and is of rare 
interest to all old soldiers of either army.” 
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A. R. SHacktett, Island Station, Ky., sends the following 
story of gauntlet-running: A shower had just driven our right into a 
gin-house near the road, when a lone horseman was seen galloping 
toward us. He was dressed in blue pants, black hat, and gum coat, 
and we were certain that he was a Federal courier, and a squad was 
at once ordered to ‘‘take himin.” When within ten paces, the ‘“‘cap- 
turing party” sprang forward and ordered the man to halt, dismount, 
and surrender. He halted for a second, then smiled, wheeled about, 
laid flat on his horse, and hanging by his left foot, while spurring with 
his right, rode through the line untouched by the volley of the de- 
tachment. Six hundred yards distant he reached a hill, then checked 
up his horse and looked back at us, when our Lieutenant-colonel 
said, ‘‘One of you men go and see what that fellow wants; he is not 
afraid of one man, since the whole company of you missed him. Give 
him my compliments.”’ When interrogated, the stranger asked where 
the Eighth Kentucky was. When told he replied, ‘‘Col. Brown, of 
the Twentieth Mississippi says you needn’t stay there any longer, as 
we’ve gobbled them fellers.” 


One day a gentleman, not connected with the army, was riding 
to overtake Lewis’s Kentucky Brigade, then serving as mounted 
infantry, and operating between Augusta and Savannah, Ga., after 
Sherman had reached the latter city. The brigade, reduced to a few 
hundred by four years’ active service in the field, had just marched 
through a little village, where the gentleman soon after arrived. He 
rode up to the door of a cottage in which dwelt an old Irishman and 
his spouse, and tipping his hat @ /a soldier, inquired if they had seen 
any rebels passing. The old lady, seeing that the interrogator had 
ona blue army overcoat, naturally concluded that he was the advance 
of a Federal column in pursuit, and being a true Southron, she thought 
to do the cause a service by at once striking terror into the enemy’s 
ranks. She therefore answered: 

‘¢ Vis, sir, they have jist been afther marching through, and there 
was twinty thousand o’ them if there was a single mon!” 

The gentleman thanked her for the information, and again tipping 
his hat @ Za soldier, turned his horse’s head in the direction the 
“‘twinty thousand” had gone. The old man, thus thinking that the 
exaggeration had not been sufficiently complete, ceased the vigorous 
whiffing at his pipe long enough to call after the supposed Federal : 

‘Vis, sir, that’s ivery word the thruth, it is. And they were 
domned big min at that!” 
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T. L. JEFFERSON, JR. Hamitton M. WriGut. 


JEFFERSON & WRIGHT, 


DEALERS IN 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 


FINE THAS. 
234 West Market Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ROGERS & TULEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BOXES, PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


237 Third Avenue, between Main and Market Streets, 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 


Fine Commercial Printing Medical Books. 


GILBERT & MALLORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


STATIONERS, 


Booksellers, Printers, Binders, and Paper Box Manufacturers. 
BLANK BOOES A SPERECIALTY 
Cor. Third Ave. and Green Streets, opposite C Custom House, Louisville. Ky. 


MRS. L. B. GREEN, 


PURCHASING ACENT, 


FOURTH AVENUE BLOCK, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Purchasing inall Departments. Five per cent. Commission. 
Orders Respectfully Solicited. 


REFERENCES. 


W. HaLpEman, President Courier-Journal Co. 
Jas. E. CANTRILL, Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. 
Wo. Kenprick & Son, Jewelers, Fourth Avenue. 


EZ. EIT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


No. 820 Main, between Third and Fourth, 


LOUISV 


AND 
: 


Louisville Abstract and Loan Association, 


‘SOUTHEAST CORNER CENTER AND GREEN STREETS. 


Only Office of the kind in this city, and, with their books and maps, the examination of titles 
is made rapid, thorough, ‘and reliable. All abstracts guaranteed. 


CHARGES. 


For full abstract of city property, when value does not exceed $1,000, 
For each $1,000, in excess of $1. 
For full abstract of county property, when value does not exceed $2,500, 
For each $1,000, in excess of $2,5 

8"For chains of title, one half of above rates. 


E. H. McDONALD, Secretary. 


The Spring Term of the Sixteenth Annual Session 


F— 


HOLYOKE ACAD 


BEGINS JANUARY ad, 1883, 


Chartered with Full Collegiate Powers by the Legislature of Kentucky, it isa 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


For catalogue address WM. WINSTON FONTAINE, 
106 West Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


E, OVERSTREET. JAS. HUTCHINSON. 


C. OVERSTREET & CoO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Dry Goods, Notions, Hosiery, 
Embroideries, Laces, Dress Trimmings, Gloves. 
No. 244 Fourth Avenue, near Market Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB ROOMS, 


R. W, MEREDITH & CO., Proprietors. 


| BOOK+AND+JOB+PRINTING 


Binding, Blauk Book Manufacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 


All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 
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THE OLDEST AND MOST COMPLETE MUSIC HOUSE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


D. P. FAULDS, 


523 Fourth Ave.,- - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


*plqdom 
ey} deao YIIAA 


a century. 


Known for the past quarter of 


Sheet Music and Musical Goods of Every Description 


7 PIANOS MADE BY: ORGANS MADE BY: 
“4 CHICKERING, MASON & HAMLIN, 
KNABE, 


WHEELOCK, CLOUGH & WARREN, 
KURTZMANN, NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO 
GROVESTEEN & FULLER. NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


ga@sEvery Piano and Organ WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Parties writing direct to me obtain wholesale 
rates for cash. 


INSTRUMENTS SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE ORGANINA 


Is The Gem of Musical Wonders 
THE INSTRUMENT AND MUSICIAN COMBINED, 
A LITTLE CHILD CAN OPERATE IT 


Price only $10. D. P. FAULDS. 
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THE HAIR STORE. 


CO. 


534 Fourth Avenue. 


LARGEST STOCK OF HAIR GOODS 


InN Taw 


Ladies’ Wigs, Front Braids, 
NATURAL WATER-WAVES, HAIR-BRAIDS, CURLS, 


In Fact Every thing In First-Class Hair Goods 


GENT’S WIGS 


AWD 


MADE TO 
A full line of 


Toilet Goods, Combs, Brushes, Face Powders, &c. 
Rich Fancy Goods suitable for Presents. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST OF HAIR GOODS. 


HOGAN & CO, 


534 Fourth Avenue, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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LEWIS’ HOSIERY HOUSE. 


IMPORTER OF 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
LARGEST STOCK, BEST ASSORTMENT, LOWEST PRICES, 


No. 5 Masonic Temple, Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


“THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC” 


IS PUBLISHED BY THE 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


oouiswille, Hentucky, 


And will contain papers of the war between the States from the pens 
of Southern writers, of those who were participants in the battles and 
skirmishes of which they write. It will also have a department de- 
voted to Humorous and Pathetic Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Camp and Field. 


oem oBTECT 


Of the pyblication is to more widely distribute these papers as well 
as to preserve them in a neat and durable form. 

The present edition is One Thousand Copies, which it is 
thought will soon be increased to fifteen hundred, and thus the 
magazine becomes one of the best Advertising Mediums in the 
country, especially since its circulation is becoming general in the 
Southern and Southwestern States, as well as in Kentucky. 

ga@~Canvassers wanted in every Southern city where there are 


none now at work. 

Subscription One Dollar and Fifty Cents, in advance. 

Send money by registered letter or postal order, at our expense. 
Address W. M. MARRINER, 
750 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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